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Twelfth Night as the second volume in 
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Notes and Observations 


THE ART OF ABRIDGEMENT 


HE abridgement of Gibbon’s Decline and 

Fall of the Roman Empire by Mr.'D. M. Low, 
published in the autumn and reviewed on a 
later page, has attracted much attention and 
raises the interesting question of why the 
abridgement of this masterpiece should be so 
warmly welcomed. 

The qualities which have made The Decline 
and Fall and its author pre-eminent offer a 
challenging appeal to our restless and over- 
specialized age. The immense span of the 
Narrative, covering over a thousand years, the 
inclusion of all European nations, the gradual, 
inexorable descent from the happy prospects 
of the Antonine epoch culminating after 
twelve centuries in the fall of Constantinople 
and the era of Turkish misgovernment with 
meanwhile the rise of Christianity and of the 
Western nations, the superb architectonic 
_ design of the structure, the erudition couched 
in unfailing brilliance and buoyancy of style, 
the irony, beauty, and above all the sense of 
personal direction by a single perfectly con- 
trolled intellect—such are the features of our 
greatest historical masterpiece. And despite 
the curious strictures of Coleridge and Shelley, 
the book is more than a history. Quiller- 
Couch in his introduction to The Oxford Book of 
English Prose, when rating human opinions, 
speculation, and glimpses of the unseen and 
infinite above any amount of ascertained fact, 
held that we can never spare from our shelves 
a Shakespeare, a Dryden, or a Gibbon. 

Sir Winston Churchill, starting his study of 
history with The Decline and Fall, tells us that 
while serving as a cavalry subaltern at Banga- 
lore ‘I rode triumphantly through it from end 
to end and enjoyed it all.’ 


But how many less vigorous readers, though 
familiar with the plays of Shakespeare, Bos- 
well’s Johnson, and the novels of Dickens, are on 
intimate terms with Gibbon, or have ever read 
The Decline and Fall in its entirety? Charles 
Lamb could not cope, and even Professor 
Raleigh confessed in a published letter that 
while admiring Gibbon as ‘master of the 
minuet’ he could not read ‘so much’. The very 
virtues of the work for many are overwhelming. 
Gibbon, even in his Autobiography, is always 
in full dress; and where Lamb and Raleigh 
wearied, who can be blamed if the magnitude of 
scale defeats them, and they give up the enor- 
mous journey from sheer exhaustion? To their 
aid Mr. Low has come with a skill and scholar- 
ship which preserve the narrative and philo- 
sophic conception while reducing the mileage 
and time-scheme to what the ordinary reader 
can enjoy. Some, indeed, may be put into such 
good training that they may proceed to accom- 
plish the whole. 

To shorten Lamb one has only to print one 
essay and omit another, most pages of Pepys 
yield equally the same vivacious charm and 
inspired gossip, and the high-lights of Boswell’s 
Johnson, even though much shrewdness and 
wit are lost, can be extracted effectively. But 
to shorten Gibbon needs more art and courage. 
For as Mr. Low writes, ‘each chapter is a care- 
fully conceived and executed part—a move- 
ment as it were in what has been described as a 
great symphony’. As far as possible he includes 
whole chapters, with concise summaries bridg- 
ing gaps of any importance. Chapter 48, in 
which Gibbon bewilders the reader by dealing 
with 60 Byzantine emperors, is omitted; and 
the general survey of the Crusades, where even 
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Gibbon’s grasp is deemed to weaken, is con- 
siderably shortened. Porson arraigned Gibbon 
for attacking Christianity insidiously and for 
insulting religion as though he were reveng- 
ing a personal injury. Mr. Low takes a more 
temperate and understanding view: ‘It is true 
he wrote with levity. .. but never attacks the 
pure and simple precepts of the Gospel.’ It 
is hard to say whether the antiseptic of Gib- 
bon’s style has increased or diminished the 
force of his attitude, but the faith of a genera- 
tion familiar with the Preface to Androcles and 
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the Lion is unlikely to be injured by Gibbon’s 
subtler shafts. 

The volume is handsomely produced, and 
the public has cause to be grateful to the pub- 
lisher as well as the editor. The work, as was to 
be expected from Gibbon’s best biographer, is 
clearly a long labour of love. Mr. Low on its 
completion must have felt, like Gibbon when 
he laid down his pen, that he had taken leave of 
an old and agreeable companion. But it is to be 
hoped that he will have given to many others 
the boon of that companionship. G. B. 


Dickens and the Railway 


By ROBIN ATTHILL 


Y tradition Dickens fathered the white 
Christmas and immortalized the stage- 
coach: Christmas at Dingley Dell, with the 
huge codfish and half a dozen barrels of oysters 
being stowed in the boot, hot brandy and water 
for all, Sam Weller jumping up behind, the 
Pickwickians pulling their coats round their 
legs and their shawls round their noses, ‘and 
away they go’. That was 1836, when Dickens 
was twenty-four. He had grown up in the late 
Georgian world of stage-coaches and coaching 
inns: the England of Cobbett, not yet smothered 
by what Edmund Wilson has called the ‘in- 
dustrial-commercial civilization’ which we 
know today. 

Pickwick Papers (1836), Oliver Twist (1838), 
Nicholas Nickleby (1839), The Old Curiosity Shop 
(1841), Barnaby Rudge (1841): all these de- 
scribe the Old England. In Martin Chuzzlewit 
(1844) Mrs. Gamp inveighs against steam en- 
gines as liable to interfere with her practice 
by causing premature child-births; but David 
Copperfield (1850) is firmly set in the stage-coach 
era, there is one reference to the coming of the 
railway in Bleak House (1853), and none in 
Great Expectations (1861). But passenger services 
had been inaugurated on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway in 1830, and when Mr. 
Pickwick' visited Bath in 1836, we must sup- 


pose him blissfully unaware that a young man 
called Isambard Kingdom Brunel had already 
planned a railway from Bristol to London. 
The last mail-coach on the Bath road ran in 
1841, and Mr. Weller senior could think about 
hanging up his whip for good and all. 

With Dombey and Son (1848), however, 
Dickens revealed himself fully cognizant of the 
railway. The date is significant: 1847-8 marked 
the peak of the Railway Mania and George 
Hudson’s spectacular failure; and in 1844, 
Turner, in his seventieth year, had exhibited 
his Rain, Steam and Speed, in which the hare, the 
old natural symbol of speed, vainly tries to 
outdistance the racing train. Both painting and 
novel salute the beginning of a new epoch. 

Dombey and Son marks the emergence of 
Dickens as artist rather than entertainer, with 
greater singleness of mind and concentration 
of purpose, controlling his many talents to- 
wards the expression of a coherent artistic 
vision. He was to become increasingly con- 
cerned with the social malaise of the new in- 
dustrial-commercial world around him, which 
was remote indeed from the carefree Regency 
days to which Pickwick really belonged, when 
stage-coaches bowled gaily along the macada- 
mized turnpike roads. Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. 
Bounderby, Mr. Veneering and Mr. Podsnap 


* In real life Moses Pickwick was a Bath stage-coach proprietor who contracted to supply the G.P.O. with 


vehicles for the Royal Mail. 
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were now in the saddle, and the iron horse was 
tearing and snorting its way along the iron 
road, the highway of the new iron age, ‘with 
your hammering and roaring and hissing and 
lamp-iling, you brute!’, as Mrs. Gamp ob- 
served with a shake of her umbrella. As a 
novelist, Dickens was to develop into an im- 
aginative artist of the first rank, who strove to 
organize his vision within the limits of the art- 
form he was using, and to express the core of 
that vision by means of a poetic use of symbols: 
of these the railway was one—a symbol of the 
power and ruthlessness of the new era. 


‘I left Dullborough (says the Uncommer- 
cial Traveller) in the days when there were 
no railroads in the land, I left it in a stage- 
coach . . . I was cavalierly shunted back into 
Dullborough the other day by train... and 
the first discovery I made was that the 
Station had swallowed up the playing-field. 

‘It was gone. The two beautiful hawthorn- 
trees, the hedges, the turf, and all those but- 
tercups and daisies had given place to the 
stoniest of jolting roads: while beyond the 
station an ugly dark monster of a tunnel 
kept its jaws open, as if it had swallowed 
them and were ravenous for more destruc- 
tion.” 

Dullborough was Rochester, which for 
Dickens was full of the Associations of Childhood. 
Elsewhere he describes the actual coming of the 
railway: in Lincolnshire (Bleak House, chapter 
lv) ‘preparations are afoot, measurements are 
made, ground is staked out . . . fragments of 
embankments are thrown up, and left as preci- 
pices with torrents of rusty carts and barrows 
tumbling over them ; tripods of tall poles appear 
on hill-tops where there are rumours of tunnels ; 
everything looks chaotic’—just as it does in the 
drawings of J. C. Bourne, or where the new 
motorways slash their way through the twen- 
tieth-century landscape. 

Dombey and Son contains Dickens’s descrip- 
tion of the entry of the railway into London: 
the London and Birmingham Railway, opened 
in 1837-8 and depicted in many of Bourne’s 
finest drawings. Toodle, the railway fireman 
whose wife is engaged as wet-nurse for little 
Paul Dombey, lives in Staggs’s Gardens, a 
squalid row of houses in Camden Town, which 
had just been rent by the ‘first shock of a great 
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earthquake . . . with carcases of ragged tene- 
ments, and fragments of unfinished walls and 
arches, and piles of scaffolding, and wilder- 
nesses of bricks, and giant forms of cranes, and 
tripods straddled above nothing’ (chapter vi). 
This was the great cutting between Camden 
Town and the new terminus at Euston, con- 
ceived and executed by Robert Stephenson on 
the heroic scale. Even today, Philip Hardwick’s 
Doric portico at Euston, and his son’s superb 
Great Hall, have been described by Sir John 
Summerson as part of a ‘great museum-piece, 
commemorating as no other structure in the 
world the moment of supreme optimism in 
the marriage of steam and progress’ (The 
Times, 11 June 1960). 

A few years later, when Paul Dombey is 
dying, and a servant is dispatched to fetch his 
old nurse, ‘there was no such place as Staggs’s 
Gardens. It had vanished from the earth.’ 
Instead, there were palaces, and tiers of ware- 
houses, and streets swarming with passengers 
and vehicles of every kind. 


‘There were railway hotels, coffee-houses, 
lodging-houses, boarding-houses; railway 
plans, maps, views, wrappers, bottles, 


sandwich-boxes, and time-tables; railway 


hackney-coach and cab stands; railway 
omnibuses, railway streets and buildings. ... 
There was even railway time observed in 
clocks as if the sun itself had given in... . 
Night and day the conquering engines 
rumbled at their distant work, or advancing 
smoothly to their journey’s end, and gliding 
like tame dragons into the allotted corners 
grooved out to the inch for their reception, 
stood bubbling and trembling there, making 
the walls quake, as if they were dilating with 
the secret knowledge of great powers yet 
unsuspected in them, and strong purposes 
not yet achieved’ (chapter xv). 


Toodle, the fireman, is one of the New Men, 
dressed in a canvas suit abundantly besmeared 
with coal-dust and oil, with cinders in his 
whiskers and a smell of half-slaked ashes all over 
him. But certainly not a bad-looking fellow, 
and certainly a warm-hearted human being, 
deliberately contrasted with the inhumanity of 
Dombey, who regards him as a ‘presumptuous 
raker among coals and ashes’, merely for 
wearing a piece of crépe in mourning for little 
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Paul. “The ashes sometimes gets in here,’ says 
Toodle, touching his chest, ‘and makes a man 
speak gruff, as at the present time. But it is 
ashes, sir, not crustiness.’ And in the descrip- 
tion of a footplate journey on the mail from 
London Bridge to Dover and back (Household 
Words, 12 December 1857), the quality of the 
driver, ‘steady Tom Jones . . . at all hours of the 
day and night ready to ride on the whirlwind 
and direct the storm . . . for the very humble 
reward of from forty to fifty shillings a week’, is 
singled out for praise. ‘As he stands there before 
me in the glare of the coke oven, or the flicker- 
ing light of the station in the middle of the 
night, carefully oiling the joints of his engine, 
he is the model of an honest, conscientious 
workman, dutiful, orderly and regular.’ 

Toodle works the train on which Dombey 
and Major Bagstock travel down to Leaming- 
ton, and the description of the journey is a 
remarkable piece of virtuoso writing, achieving 
in words the kaleidoscopic effect of speed that 
Turner had achieved in paint. De Quincey in 
The English Mail Coach had caught the exhilara- 
tion of going down with the mail, elated with 
the news of victory in the French wars; but the 
mails only averaged 8~g m.p.h., whereas by 
-1848 the Great Western Railway had timed 
The Flying Dutchman to Didcot at an average 
speed of 57 m.p.h. and to Exeter in 4} hours 
for 194 miles, as against 20 hours taken by the 
mail-coaches over a considerably shorter route. 
No wonder that there is an almost delirious 
excitement in Dickens’s prose when confronted 
by this new phenomenon of speed. 

The effect of speed is achieved by the over- 
whelming accumulation of detail, as the train 
cleaves its way across the Englis: landscape, 
‘through the chalk, through the mould, 
through the clay, through the rock’. Away with 
a shriek, and a roar, and a rattle goes the train, 
and for two pages and more Dickens concen- 
trates on the pounding rhythm of the wheels in 
a carefully paragraphed prose-poem (chapter 
xx). Humphry House has criticized the refrain 
as blatant and overdone, but shrewdly notes the 
subtle variations and counterpointed rhythms, 
suggestive of the changing lengths of rail and 
the shifting stresses at points and crossings. 


‘Through the hollow, on the height, by 
the heath, by the orchard, by the park, 
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by the garden, over the canal, across the 
river, where the sheep are feeding, where 
the mill is going, where the barge is float- 
ing, where the dead are lying, where the 
factory is smoking, where the stream is run- 
ning, where the village clusters, where the 
great cathedral rises, where the bleak moor 
lies, and the wild breeze smooths or ruffles it 
at its inconstant will; away with a shriek, 
and a roar, and a rattle, and no trace to 
leave behind but dust and vapour; like as in 
the track of the remorseless monster, Death!’ 


Like W. H. Auden’s Night Mail, the passage 
is primarily aural in its appeal. There is the 
same piling-up of observed detail in the ac- 
count of the footplate journey mentioned 
above, though this is a purely journalistic 
piece (it is credited to John Hollingshead, but 
written throughout in Dickens’s own style, for 
the editor of Household Words never hesitated 
to rewrite his contributors’ pieces). There is 
another rattling, roaring journey in Dickens’s 
last completed novel, Our Mutual Friend (1865), 
where Lightweed and Milvey hasten down by 
train to marry Eugene and Lizzie (Book IV, 
chapter xi). In the passage from Dombey and 
Son the excitement is to some extent generated 
by the emotional setting of the journey in the 
narrative, for Dombey is wrapped up in his 
grief for his dead son, and the train becomes 
identified, as we have seen, with the monster, 
Death. 

The theme of Death recurs at the climax of 
Dombey and Son (chapter lv), where Carker, 
fleeing from Dombey’s wrath, tries to elude his 
pursuer by stopping off for the night, on his 
headlong return journey from France, at a 
wayside station somewhere between Dover and 
London, on the South Eastern Railway. All 
night, trains thunder through the station past 
the hotel. Unable to sleep, Carker is irresistibly 
attracted to the railway to watch them 
rush past. ‘A trembling of the ground, and 
quick vibration in his ears; a distant shriek; a 
dull light advancing, quickly changed to two 
red eyes, and a fierce fire, dropping glowing 
coals; an irresistible bearing on of a great roar- 
ing and dilating mass; a high wind, and a rattle 
—another come and gone, and he holding toa 
gate, as if to save himself!’ The two red eyes of 
the monster remind one of Monet’s Train in the 
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Snow. One of the locomotives stops to take 
water, and Carker stands beside it, ‘watching 
its heavy wheels and brazen front, and thinking 
what a cruel power and might it had. Ugh! 
To see the great wheels slowly turning, and to 
think of being run down and crushed.’ At 
dawn he is walking up and down the platform, 
waiting for his train (‘About a quarter after 
four, sir. Express comes through at four, sir.— 
It don’t stop’), when Dombey suddenly appears 
in the doorway of the station. Carker in his 
surprise staggers backwards on to the track, 
and as he recovers, he hears a shout, and look- 
ing round, ‘saw the red eyes, bleared and dim 
in the daylight, close upon him—was beaten 
down, caught up, and whirled away upon a 
jagged mill, that spun him round and round, 
and struck him limb from limb, and licked his 
stream of life up in its fiery heat, and cast his 
mutilated fragments in the air’. The remorseless 
monster, Death, had claimed another victim. 
In Dombey and Son the railway is thus in- 
tegrated with the story as a symbol of the power 
and ruthlessness of the new means of locomo- 
tion: Dickens is describing the impact of the 
railway upon early Victorian society. In Hard 
Times (1854) the railway has become as it 
were absorbed into the landscape, as well as 
into the pattern of the industrial society de- 
picted; but although it plays a less individual 
and spectacular part in the story, we are always 
aware of the railway in the background. 
Coketown was ‘a town of machinery and 
tall chimneys . . . and vast piles of building full 
of windows, where there was a rattling and a 
trembling all day long, and where the piston of 
the steam-engine worked monotonously up 
and down, like the head of an elephant in a 
state of melancholy madness’ (the melancholy 
mad elephants are another recurrent symbol 
of the power and inhumanity of the industrial 
age). The great factories looked, when they 
were illuminated, like fairy palaces—or the 
travellers by express train said so, as they 
whirled past over the arches nearby, hardly 
felt or heard above the crash and rattle of the 
machinery. There are many hectic journeys in 
these expresses: Mr. Bounderby’s country 
house is fifteen miles from Coketown, acces- 
sible ‘by a railway striding on many arches 
over a wild country, undermined by deserted 
coal-shafts, and spotted at night by fires and 
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black shapes of stationary engines at pits’ 
mouths’. Bitzer comes down by train, ‘shriek- 
ing and rattling over the long line of arches’, 
with the news of Mrs. Gradgrind’s illness, and 
Louisa rumbles back to Coketown and is 
whirled into its smoky jaws. 

At the crisis of Louisa’s tragedy, Mrs. Sparsit 
dives into the train, and is borne down into the 
country in her evil attempt to compromise 
Louisa and her supposed lover. As darkness 
falls, a thunderstorm breaks, and Louisa and 
Mrs. Sparsit, whom she does not recognize in 
her limp and streaming state, sit in the station 
waiting-room, listening to the storm and watch- 
ing the lightning as it quivers and zigzags on 
the iron tracks. 

‘The seizure of the station with a fit of 
trembling, gradually deepening to a complaint 
of the heart, announced the train. Fire and 
steam, and smoke, and red light; a hiss, a crash, 
a bell, and a shriek; Louisa put into one car- 
riage, Mrs. Sparsit into another; the little 
station a desert speck in the thunderstorm’ 
(chapter xi). The technique is impressionist; 
we are again reminded of Turner’s Rain, Steam 
and Speed. The scene is depicted with a mini- 
mum of words and a maximum of effect. The 
short nervous sentences are typical of Hard 
Times, an intensely poetic piece of writing, 
with its compact structure of interwoven plots, 
its taut style and the recurring images of which 
the railway is one of the most effective. Dickens 
is in fact using the railway to a double purpose: 
it emphasizes the swiftness of communication 
now made possible by the railway network— 
mention is even made of the electric wires 
‘which ruled a colossal strip of music-paper 
out of the evening sky’; and it also serves to 
intensify the emotional excitement, though 
Dickens had shown himself capable of achiev- 
ing this in the pre-railway world of Bleak House, 
where Inspector Bucket makes his breathlessly 
controlled dash in the carriage with Esther, 
through snow and rain, in search of Lady 
Dedlock. 

Quite apart from the imaginative truth of 
such descriptive passages, one cannot fail to be 
impressed by Dickens’s extraordinary powers 
of accurate observation. Dickens was a great 
journalist as well as a great novelist, and much 
of the effectiveness of his writing derives from 
his ability to get his facts right, and, if possible, 
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at first hand. When he wanted to know what 
engine-driving was like, he obtained a foot- 
plate pass from the Secretary of the South 
Eastern Railway for his young contributor, 
John Hollingshead. Both the weekly journals 
which Dickens edited, Household Words (1850- 
g) and All the Year Round (1859-70), are full of 
the railway: the contributions range from 
serious articles on railway policy to descrip- 
tions of journeys, stories, and humorous poems. 
The railway refreshment room is a perennial 
object of attack: the locus classicus is Mugby 
Junction, which was really Rugby (All the 
Year Round, 1866, reprinted in Christmas Stories) , 
but this was only renewing the attack initiated 
in The Uncommercial Traveller (chapter vi): there 
are twenty minutes for dinner before you go, 
and you want your dinner, and like Dr. John- 
son you like to dine; but (says Dickens), ‘I can- 
not dine on stale sponge-cakes that turn to sand 
in the mouth. I cannot dine on shining brown 
patties, composed of unknown animals within, 
and offering to my view the device of an indi- 
gestible star-fish in leaden pie-crust without. I 
cannot dine on a sandwich that has long been 
pining under an exhausted receiver. I cannot 
dine on barley-sugar. I cannot dine on toffee.’ 
And the year is 1860. 

The junction itself—the all-too-familiar 
punctuation-mark of a cross-country journey— 
is described vividly and memorably in The Lazy 
Tour of Two Idle Apprentices (Household Words, 
3 October 1857) (chapter iii). It is all there: the 
cross-lines of rails zigzagging into it, ‘like a 
congress of iron vipers’; sidings with cattle- 
trucks full of frightened animals; warehouses in 
which goods ‘seemed to have taken the veil (of 
the consistency of tarpaulin), and to have 
retired from the world without any hope of 
getting back to it’; an elevated signal-box 
where a pointsman ‘was constantly going 
through the motions of drawing immense 
quantities of beer at a public-house bar’; and 
on the walls at night, under the glaring gas- 
lights, lurid advertisements for sauces and bed- 
steads, patent safes and umbrellas, thrust 
themselves on the eye. The station itself is 
either totally unconscious or wildly raving: the 
change is effected by one awkward shave of the 
air from a wooden razor—a vivid Dickensian 
image for the signal arm. A bell rings and 
bedlam ensues. 


‘Simmering, whistling, trembling, rumb- 
ling, thundering. Trains on the whole con- 
fusion of intersecting rails, crossing one 
another, bumping one another, hissing one 
another, backing to go forward, tearing into 
distance to come close. People frantic. Exiles 
seeking restoration to their native car- 
riages, and banished to remoter climes. . . . 
Then, in a minute, the station relapsed into 
stupor, as the stoker of the Cattle Train, the 
last to depart, went gliding out of it, wiping 
the long nose of his oil-can with a dirty 
pocket-handkerchief.’ 


It is this eye for significant detail, and an 
extraordinary sensibility to atmosphere, that 
makes Dickens’s writings about the railway so 
convincing. Both these qualities recur in his 
short story, No. 1 Branch Line: The Signalman 
(All the Year Round, 1866, reprinted in Christmas 
Stories), a little masterpiece of the macabre. 
The setting is a solitary signal-box in a deep 
and murky cutting that leads to a yet murkier 
tunnel-mouth, where a red signal-light looms 
out of the drifting vapour left by passing 
trains. Twice the signalman has been haunted 
by the ringing of his electric bell (inaudible to 
any ears but his own), and by the appearance 
of a spectral figure at the tunnel-mouth, on 
each occasion a supernatural prelude to a 
disaster on the line. For a week he has been 
subjected to a third visitation, but ‘What is the 
danger? Where is the danger? There is danger 
overhanging, somewhere on the Line. Some 
dreadful calamity will happen.’ His strained 
imagination does not allow him to entertain 
any premonition of his own death, and just at 
dawn, when he has struck the signal-light, he is 
himself cut down by an engine and killed at the 
mouth of the tunnel. The engine is still the 
murderous monster that had brought Carker 
to his bloody end. 

Two contrasting moods predominate in 
Dickens’s writings about the railway: the 
humorous and the horrific—the satirical and 
the sensational. And in the end the horror 
forced itself into his own life, for in June 1865, 
returning from a short holiday in Paris, he was 
involved in the appalling accident at Staple- 
hurst in Kent. His carriage hung miraculously 
suspended in mid-air over the side of a broken 
bridge, and with great courage and presence 
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of mind Dickens was able to extricate himself 
and his fellow passengers from the carriage, 
and then proceeded for several hours to help 
the injured and the dying. The experience 
shook him to the core, and, while travelling, 
he was never afterwards free of the fear of 
another derailment: memories of the accident 
would overcome him and he would even leave 
a train half-way through a journey. 

With Dickens in the Staplehurst crash was 
the manuscript of the last completed chapter 
of Our Mutual Friend, and in the postscript to the 
novel the author comments with remarkable 
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detachment on this final violent impact of the 
railway on his writing: 
‘On Friday gth June in the present year, 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin (in their MS. dress of 
receiving Mr. and Mrs. Lammle at break- 
fast) were on the South Eastern Railway 
with me in a terribly destructive accident. 
When I had done what J .vuld to help 
others, I climbed back into my carriage— 
nearly turned over a viaduct, and caught 
aslant upon the turn—to extricate the 
worthy couple. They were much soiled, but 
otherwise unhurt!’ 


The Watchmaker 


oe to his eyes was spread the languid river, 
Framed in the window-glass, and made into 
A gently shifting panorama; while within this glassy square 
Went on the slow passing of the seasons, 
Following the ringing of the bell-clock overhead. 


Carefully on the wide bench, in the hard daylight, 
He laid his tools out before him, all 

The small machinery of the trade. The little-headed hammer 
With the thin ash handle, and the vice 

That stood among the scattered cogs and pinion wheels. 


Familiar he was with time; he intimately knew 
Its every ticking movement, twisting on 

Rubies cut as thin as paper wafers. He was the jailer 
Who held the key to time, and let it out 

To lesser men, his subject as a master. 


How could he keep the river’s change outside 
The silver-covered cases? All the even flowing 
Of the endless winding water he cleverly transmitted 
Into the metal hour; while the shape of elm leaves 
Was reflected on the whiteness of the dials. 


JOHN ATHERTON 


English without Bones 


By ALAN WARNER 
(Professor of English, Magee University College, Londonderry) 


Ws Winston Churchill first went to Har- 
row he was not considered clever enough 
to embark on Latin or Greek. He was given 
extra English instead, with a great deal of 
parsing and analysis. “Thus I got into my bones 
the essential structure of the ordinary British 
sentence—which is a noble thing.’ He made 
this comment in 1930. I wonder if he still feels 
happy about the ordinary British sentence to- 
day. 

There are still good sentences being written 
in our time, and much modern prose is clean 
and vigorous. No one today is likely to fall into 
the kind of ponderous, pseudo-literary clumsi- 
ness that afflicted Hardy from time to time, or 
the ‘Edwardian pudding-stone’ style, as Robert 
Graves calls it, that Quiller-Couch produced 
at his most arch and allusive moments. The 
airs and graces and elegances that Fowler con- 
demned have largely disappeared from modern 
writing. This must be counted a gain. But the 
movement of modern taste away from the 
pompous and the pretentious has brought 
losses that may well outweigh the gains. Collo- 
quialism and informality have led to shapeless, 
slovenly writing, without any firm bones of 
structure. The writer’s meaning is poured or 
shovelled out in shambling sentences, with no 
discernible pattern and with complete indiffer- 
ence to rhythm. 

In a curious and interesting little book called 
Exercises in Style,’ published two years ago, the 
following passage is given under the heading of 
“Modern Style’: 


‘In a bus one day it so happened that I was 
a witness of the following as you might say 
tragi-comedy which revealing as it does the 
way our French cousins go on these days I 
thought I ought to put you in the picture. 
When the bus is full all the passengers fore- 
gather on the back platform, and one of 
them was a fancy-pants of the first water 
with a fantastic long neck and a hat with a 
plaited cord or what have you round it and 


a pansy sort of overcoat—the lot. All very 
pricey, no doubt, but definitely not my cup 
of tea. Well this chap, what he did, he 
started to go for the chap standing next to 
him, claimed he kept treading on his toes 
if you please. Whether he was or wasn’t I 
wouldn’t know, to tell the truth I never saw, 
but if he was, well, fair enough, I mean to 
say, these sort of smart alecs there ought to 
be a law against them. Not that I’m so 
particularly choosy myself—I really couldn’t 
care less. I reckoned he’d have his work cut 
out to cut any ice, and to be fair I must say 
I was right. What do you know, he just ran 
away. How yellow can you get? 

‘Well, the thing is, two hours later I saw 
him again, he was with another chap who 
was giving him some technical know-how. 
He was telling him he ought to contact a 
tailor to move a button on that pansy over- 
coat of his, it was a must.’ 


This passage was originally written in French. 
But the translator has cleverly caught the 
idiom of modern English slanginess in speech 
and writing. This is parody, of course, but 
the trend it parodies is clearly present in 
modern prose at more than one level. 

But colloquial slanginess is perhaps easier 
to pardon than the sprawl and shapelessness 
that is increasingly common. This is found at 
the higher as well as the lower levels of con- 
temporary journalism. Here, for instance, is a 
passage recording impressions of the Univer- 
sity of California: 

‘These things should be written at once, 
before last salient impressions become in- 
distinguishably merged in placid acceptance 
of the whole scene. At first, some disbelief 
(must tell them at home): but so soon suc- 
ceeded by rationalization (they need tailfins 
for driving in the Midwest): and this rapidly 
becomes apologetics (Organization Man 
concept only the natural reaction against 
unfortunate interwar individualism)... . 


1 Raymond Queneau, Exercises in Style. Translation and Preface by Barbara Wright, Gaberbocchus, London, 1958, 
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‘Complete chaos on the asphalt stretches 
between the Neo-Georgian buildings for ten 
minutes a turmoiled gathering of apparently 
every one of the university’s eighteen thou- 
sand students. Lectures have started at eight, 
continue throughout the day to tail away 
in isolated seminars breaking up blearily at 
nine in the evening; the period mid-day till 
two seems to gather even the remotest hill- 
dwelling research student down to the cam- 
pus. Size and speed of this place first struck 
me and still do, One is the outcome of the 
other: those thousands of undergrads, all 
anxious for enough “units” to qualify them 
for the magic palm of an officially-completed 
education, have to be rushed through the 
machine fairly fast, and from the first days 
of standing in line with a sheaf of I B M cards 
ata series of pigeon-holes, to pay fees, declare 
lecture-going intentions, give parent’s names 
—to which physical examination is exactly 
analogous, a gradual shedding of clothes in 
front of doctors deployed through a long 
bungaloid building treasure-hunted with little 
markers directing one to the next probe or 
look of surprise—one has the feeling of having 
fallen into an assembly-line for grads (some- 
where supervised by a Supreme Mechanic, 
for surely all this has a Purpose) which no 
individualistic protest can obstruct.”! 


It is all very well to aim at seizing immediate 
and close-packed impressions of a new scene, 
but this does not excuse a writer from con- 
sidering his reader, and endeavouring to order 
his impressions in lucid English. 

A lack of consideration for the reader is the 
basic weakness of boneless English. ‘La clarté’, 
said Fabre, ‘est la souveraine politesse de qui 
manie une plume.” There is too little of this 
politesse today. Many writers seem to adopt a 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude to their readers, 
Instead of bright, clear phrases, and a coherent 
pattern that the mind can readily seize and re- 
tain, we are offered indigestible lumps of prose. 
Consider the following sentence: 


‘For the first time in civilized history, per- 
haps for the first time in all of history, we 
have been forced to live with the suppressed 


* Granta, vol. Ixiii, no. 1188, 14 Feb. 1959, p. 18. 
? Quoted by Lord Samuel in his Presidential Address 
to the English Association, On Style, 1941, p. 2. 
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knowledge that the smallest facets of our 
personality or the most minor projection of 
our ideas, or indeed the absence of ideas 
and the absence of personality, could mean 
equally well that we might still be doomed 
to die as a cipher in some vast statistical 
operation in which our teeth would be 
counted, and our hair would be saved, but 
our death itself would be unknown, and un- 
remarked, a death which could not follow 
with dignity as a possible consequence to 
serious actions we had chosen, but rather a 
death by deus ex machina in a gas chamber or 
a radioactive city; and so if in the midst of 
civilization—that civilization founded upon 
the Faustian urge to dominate nature by 
mastering time, mastering the links of social 
cause and effect—in the middle of an econo- 
mic civilization founded upon the confidence 
that time could indeed be subjected to our 
will, our psyche was subjected to the in- 
tolerable anxiety that death being causeless, 
life was causeless as well, and time deprived 
of cause and effect had come to a stop.”3 


I will give this writer the benefit of suggest- 
ing that there may be a misprint somewhere, 
although I have carefully copied the passage 
exactly as it was printed. The if in line 17 
seems to serve no useful purpose. But even if 
we delete the if we still have a monstrous sen- 
tence, so inflated that it is impossible to be cer- 
tain what bones of construction support it. 

A frequent cause of confused and shapeless 
writing is the attempt to crowd too much into 
one sentence. Our age of restless speed may be 
largely to blame, but this does not absolve the 
writer from consideration for his reader. The fol- 
lowing sentence from Professor Empson is lucid 
compared with the one above from Mr. Mailer, 
but it still shows a marked lack of politesse: 


‘For that matter, the piece in the style of 
Finnegans Wake, so rightly printed by the 
NEW STATESMAN in 1932, “From a Banned 
Writer to a Banned Singer’, passionately 
trying to get a job for the Irish opera tenor 
John Sullivan (and surely it is needlessly 
dismal for this chatty book to remark that 
the campaign “was not altogether successful” 


3 Norman Mailer, ‘The White Negro’, The Beat 
Generation and the Angry Young Men, ed. Feldman and 
Gartenberg, Citadel Press, N.Y., 1958, p. 342. 
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but not let out why it wasn’t altogether un- 
successful), managed to drag in an appalling 
series of rhymes about the Paris churches 
preparing for the Massacre of St. Bartho- 


lomew.”! 


We have moved a long way since the days 
when Walter Pater used a fresh page of his 
notebook for each sentence. We are out of 
sympathy with the attitude of conscious stylists, 
like R. L. Stevenson, who wrote: ‘Each phrase 
of each sentence, like an air or a recitative in 
music, should be so artfully compounded out 
of long and short, out of accented and un- 
accented, as to gratify the sensual ear.’? 

There is a danger in being too conscious of 
style, too concerned with the pattern and 
cadence of sentences. The prose of Pater and 
Stevenson, and Yeats in his earlier essays, has 
a self-conscious literary quality that is alien to 
modern ears. But this is not a danger that be- 
sets modern writers, They are much more likely 
to be too casual than too deliberate. 

I suspect that one of the reasons for increas- 
ing carelessness and shapelessness in prose is 
the decline of oratory. The radio, contrary to 
expectation, has not arrested this decline. On 
the air and in the pulpit today speakers aim at 
informal talk. This has reduced pompousness 
and empty rhetorical flights, but it has also 
meant that speakers are less careful to shape 
their sentences and present their thoughts in 
a striking and memorable pattern. Even in 
Hyde Park, one of the last outposts of oratory, 
there are few natural orators left. But I did 
happen to hear one of them recently. The 
following words immediately caught my ear 
and my attention: 

‘Now I’m going to give you my views on 
work. I have always been too light for heavy 
work, too heavy for light work and too lazy 
for work of any kind (Laughter). And there- 
fore I am, without fear of contradiction, the 
only successful failure in London (Laughter).’ 


The speaker, as the reader might suspect, 
was a fellow-countryman of Oscar Wilde and 
Bernard Shaw. His meaning was quickly re- 
ceived and responded to because his words 
made a pleasing and memorable pattern. His 
second sentence is a good example of the triad, 
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one of the commonest and most effective pat- 
terns in English speech and writing. It will serve 
to illustrate the point I wish to emphasize 
about the significance of pattern, of bony struc- 
ture, in prose. 

The threefold pattern, lending itself to 
balance (as in the sentence above), to effective 
climax, or anti-climax, carrying almost in- 
evitably its own marked cadence, powerful, 
incisive, or ironic, is found frequently in good 
English writing. G. M. Young has pointed out 
that it is the foundation of Gibbon’s prose. We 
find it in some of our best-known quotations— 
as, for example, the words of Shakespeare’s 
Malvolio: 


‘Some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness and some have greatness thrust upon 
them.’ 


The words of the wedding service in the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book are moving and powerful, not 
only because of their dignity and simplicity, but 
also because they have the same threefold pat- 
tern and rhythm: 


‘With this ring I thee wed, with my body 
I thee worship, and with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow.’ 


The pattern is, of course, still found in 
modern writing and the vain in force and 
clarity that comes from it. use is always evi- 
dent. Compare the following statements: 


1. “The coming of the white man to Africa 
has had an unsettling and disrupting effect 
on that continent, where pre-literate socie- 
ties have felt the impact of modern techno- 
logical discoveries together with Christian 
ideas about the brotherhood of man. The 
western democratic belief in universal adult 
suffrage has had widespread influence on 
political thinking and the same is true of 
nationalism which has caused an ever- 
increasing ferment since its transference from 
Europe to Africa.’ 

2. ‘In addition to his technical skill, the 
white man has taken to Africa three ideas of 
enormous force: Christianity, which teaches 
that all men are brothers and equal in the 
sight of God; democracy, which teaches the 
right of the majority to rule; and nationalism, 


1 New Statesman, 20 June 1959. Book Review. 
2 “On Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature’, Works, vol. xvi, p. 248. 
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which teaches nothing at all but is the most 
explosive of the lot.’! 


The first of these passages is intelligible but 
is shapeless and flabby, without bones. The 
second is much more incisive and easier to 
grasp. The threefold pattern and balance 
makes it clear and gives it a firm structure of 
bone. 

The triad is, of course, only one of the pos- 
sible patterns that can give shape and structure 
to an English sentence. Like any other pattern 
it can be repeated too often. Good English de- 
mands variety as well as supporting bones. 

It is sometimes a relief to turn from modern 
prose to the Augustan writers. Here there is no 
haste and confusion. All is clear, orderly, with 
perceptible pattern and deliberate care for 
rhythm. Even their ponderosities and artificial 
elegances seem less offensive than the colloquial 
slovenliness or fatty degeneration that we find 
in our boneless modern prose. 

I am not, of course, so misguided as to sug- 
gest that modern writers should try to revive 
Augustan prose. This is neither possible nor 
desirable. We cannot return to the Augustan 
world of coffee-houses and landscape-gardening. 
The rhythm and movement of modern prose 
must be related to the contemporary world of 
speed and mass communications. But I think it 
would do no harm to young writers today to look 
at the bone-structure of Augustan prose, and to 
imitate sometimes, as a kind of deliberate five- 
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finger exercise, the balanced sonority of Dr. 
Johnson and the stately march of Gibbon. 

Today the periodic sentence is out of fashion. 
Loose sentences, casually and loosely strung 
together, are all the vogue. Here, again, I 
think a deliberate, conscious practice in the 
construction of periods might be a useful exer- 
cise for modern writers. It can be a discipline 
against looseness and disorder. Ben Jonson 
aptly described the advantages of the periodic 
sentence: 

‘The congruent and harmonious fitting of 
parts in a sentence hath almost the fastening 
and force of knitting and connexion; as in 
stones well squared, which will rise strong a 
great way without mortar.” 


How many of us today could say that our 
sentences are like ‘stones well squared’? Since 
our age is one of dissolution and rapid change, 
when things fall apart and the centre cannot 
hold, it is hardly to be expected that it will 
produce a close-knit, strong-sinewed prose. 
Nevertheless, something can be done by con- 
scious effort. All those writers, critics, and 
teachers who are concerned about the present 
state of English can help to stem the tide of 
slovenly, shambling prose, and to uphold stan- 
dards of clarity and consideration for the 
reader. By so doing they may yet preserve 
something of the nobility of ‘the ordinary 
British sentence’, and prevent it from slipping 
into ignominious, boneless decline. 


The School Play 


It is hoped that the following thoughts on drama in schools, contributed by teachers with a wide 
experience in this field, may prove of practical value to readers interested in the production of 
school plays. 


Choice of Play 


By L. E. and J. E. SMITH 
(Owen’s School) 


|B nary in schools justifies itself, as do art 
and music, on its own merits, and plays 
need to be chosen for their contribution to a 


* Observer, 8 Feb. 1959. 


developing understanding and ability. The 
choice should not be controlled by a blind tra- 
dition nor by the requirements of the examina- 


2 Discoveries, cxx. 
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tion syllabus in English; nor need regard be 
had to the insight a play might give into a 
particular culture or historical period. What 
does need to be considered is the particular 
group of people involved and the circumstances 
in which they find themselves. 

A policy should be worked out which looks 
ahead, as does a syllabus, to an expansion of 
interest and understanding. So the problem is 
not merely to choose a play, but to choose suc- 
cessively plays which will cater for this develop- 
ment. 

At the beginning of a cycle the plays should 
give a maximum of opportunity for a number 
of younger members to acquire experience in 
the basic acting skills of expression through 
movement and mime, not in any way sophisti- 
cated or symbolic, but simple and imitative, 
such as is required of the Wild-Wooders in 
Toad of Toad Hall. Some boisterous, homely 
humour at this stage is always popular, and 
lays a groundwork of full-blooded acting which 
can be renfied into subtlety and wit at a later 
stage. The ‘mechanics’ in A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream provide such an element. 

The school play should distribute its material 
over a fairly large cast and develop a spirit 
of team-work. Star performance should be 
avoided. Those with most talent often benefit 
greatly by being trained in a number of im- 
portant small parts, before being given major 
parts in plays later in the cycle. 

In general the most successful plays for 
young people have a romantic, often an 
idealistic quality; it may be the young love of 
The Dream or Our Town, the religious inspira- 
tion of The Boy David or the chivalric quality of 
The Duke in Darkness. There is a remarkable 
response to the magic and wonder of life, and 
readiness to exploit illusion. The absence of 
real properties and scenery in Our Town is met 
with real acting. This play also satisfies the 
demand for material in a contemporary idiom. 
The syllabus should include a large proportion 
of modern works, though their subjects need 
not be the modern world. Obey’s Noah is an 
example. This play has a strong element of 
illusion and mime, but it should come late in a 
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cycle because of its interplay of realism and 
symbolism, which call for subtle understanding 
and considerable skill in interpretation. 

Ideally the school play should be a satisfying 
emotional experience for all involved, whether 
as performers or helpers in the various depart- 
ments. It should be rich in variety of character, 
colourful in scene and costume; the plot should 
be strong and clear. Although children will 
often surprise with the quality of their emotional 
and intellectual understanding, they must not 
be required to attempt feats in acting which 
are beyond their technical ability ; and thus it is 
important that plays for performance should be 
chosen by an able producer who knows the 
group with whom he will work and is able to 
cater in his choice for the capabilities he has 
observed developing. The present writers once 
produced Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival, knowing 
that their group was capable of its subtlety and 
poise; two or three years earlier this would 
have been impossible. 

There are not many plays entirely suitable 
for school production. Only rarely, we believe, 
can one of Shakespeare’s mature tragedies 
be undertaken with complete confidence. Too 
often a major part proves beyond the acting 
ability of its young performer. It is often felt 
that a Shakespearian production solves, for 
boys’ schools at least, the controversial problem 
of the performance of parts written for the 
opposite sex. We would always prefer mixed 
casts drawn, if necessary, from two schools. 

Limitations of stage and equipment need 
hardly ever hinder the choice of a play which 
satisfies in other respects. Almost everything 
which cannot be supplied in fact can be sug- 
gested, and a group which has learned to per- 
form with the confidence and release which 
come from the discipline of a great art form ably 
directed, can convince through conviction 
alone. The producer who chooses for a known 
group the play which calls for the utmost of the 
abilities they have and does not doom them to 
the disappointment of attempting acting parts 
beyond their range is providing for them all a 
rich, unforgettable experience. 


Acting 


By BASIL HARVEY 
(St. Dunstan’s College) 


N one nowadays, I hope, supports the view 
that children are born actors. It seems! to 
me a sentimental idea which, if not already dis- 
credited, is overdue for extinction. The only 
sense in which it may contain a grain of truth 
is that, according to some psychologists, all 
babies are potentially talented in many 
spheres—that is, they may become successful 
business men, writers, political leaders, civil 
servants, discus-throwers, or criminals. But as 
shades of the prison-house begin to close, so do 
the doors to many houses of fame. In other 
words, children develop certain limited apti- 
tudes and interests. 

When they reach adolescence they are al- 
ready far gone in this unconscious selection of 
future fields of activity. They have become 
suitable material for particular departments of 
life, and are concentrating their interests on 
their choice. But there are still many activities 
which may attract them, and which, if pursued 
under wise direction, will be of benefit. 

Acting is one of these. Children who in 
adolescence give evidence of a specific talent for 
acting are pretty rare. I mean those we can with 
some justice call ‘born actors’, because they 
have an intuitive feeling for the fundamentals 
of the actor’s craft—the imaginative grasp of 
character; the ability to express that character 
in speech and movement; that mysterious ‘stage 
sense’ which enables them to do the right thing 
on the stage without conscious thought; and a 
sort of integrity, manifesting itself in the ab- 
sorption of the whole person in the work in 
hand. Not one in a thousand fifteen-year-olds 
is of that calibre. When they do appear, pro- 
ducers naturally welcome them, and some- 
times build their play around them. Like the 
intellectual high-fliers, they are fun to teach, 
but hardly in need of teaching; they just need 
opportunity. 

But they are too uncommon to justify any 
further consideration here. In general one may 
safely say that all the children in a school 
dramatic society will have to be taught to act. 
The good producer will do this willingly, know- 


ing that the training of his actors is the truly 
educative part of the whole business. 

The educational aspect is not the only one, 
of course. He will have to balance the claims 
of education and art. He would like to give his 
audience a satisfactory aesthetic experience; to 
put it less pretentiously, to please them. But he 
is working through his actors, who are not only 
—like adult professionals—fallible and limited 
human beings, but are also young, ignorant, 
and in a special relationship to him, that of 
pupils for whose well-being he is responsible. 
Which must he put first—the play or the 
player? Art or Education? The conflicting 
claims cannot always be reconciled. Evidently 
he should not, in aiming at a high standard, so 
drill and harry his players that they have little 
pleasure, and hence little profit, from their 
experience; he would be sacrificing the players 
to the play. On the other hand, if he thinks of 
the play only from the point of view of the 
individual players, seeing it as discipline or 
therapy or opportunity for his pupils, he 
might be said to be sacrificing the play to the 
players. 

This dilemma can be illustrated by consider- 
ing the sort of casting problem a producer 
might have to deal with. Suppose he has an 
important part to fill, and that Smith, Brown, 
and Robinson are possible choices. Now Smith 
is a promising actor—he even has a touch of 
talent—and is well suited to the part in voice 
and physique. Brown, however, is two years 
senior to Smith, is a reliable sort of chap, 
and has given loyal service to the society; but, 
alas, he will never make an actor. And then 
there is Robinson, uncertain of himself, a 
bit difficult, not to be depended upon. If he 
could master the part and make a success of it, 
how he would gain in poise and confidence! 

The artist in the producer chooses Smith: he 
will best serve the play. The moralist (which all 
schoolmasters are) says Brown: let justice be 
done. The psychologist (which most school- 
masters are) picks Robinson: the regeneration 
of an individual. As he probably prides himself 
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tion syllabus in English; nor need regard be 
had to the insight a play might give into a 
particular culture or historical period. What 
does need to be considered is the particular 
group of people involved and the circumstances 
in which they find themselves. 

A policy should be worked out which looks 
ahead, as does a syllabus, to an expansion of 
interest and understanding. So the problem is 
not merely to choose a play, but to choose suc- 
cessively plays which will cater for this develop- 
ment, 

At the beginning of a cycle the plays should 
give a maximum of opportunity for a number 
of younger members to acquire experience in 
the basic acting skills of expression through 
movement and mime, not in any way sophisti- 
cated or symbolic, but simple and imitative, 
such as is required of the Wild-Wooders in 
Toad of Toad Hall. Some boisterous, homely 
humour at this stage is always popular, and 
lays a groundwork of full-blooded acting which 
can be renfied into subtlety and wit at a later 
stage. The ‘mechanics’ in A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream provide such an element. 

The school play should distribute its material 
over a fairly large cast and develop a spirit 
of team-work. Star performance should be 
avoided. Those with most talent often benefit 
greatly by being trained in a number of im- 
portant small parts, before being given major 
parts in plays later in the cycle. 

In general the most successful plays for 
young people have a romantic, often an 
idealistic quality; it may be the young love of 
The Dream or Our Town, the religious inspira- 
tion of The Boy David or the chivalric quality of 
The Duke in Darkness, There is a remarkable 
response to the magic and wonder of life, and 
readiness to exploit illusion. The absence of 
real properties and scenery in Our Town is met 
with real acting. This play also satisfies the 
demand for material in a contemporary idiom. 
The syllabus should include a large proportion 
of modern works, though their subjects need 
not be the modern world. Obey’s Noah is an 
example. This play has a strong element of 
illusion and mime, but it should come late in a 
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cycle because of its interplay of realism and 
symbolism, which call for subtle understanding 
and considerable skill in interpretation. 

Ideally the school play should be a satisfying 
emotional experience for all involved, whether 
as performers or helpers in the various depart- 
ments. It should be rich in variety of character, 
colourful in scene and costume; the plot should 
be strong and clear. Although children will 
often surprise with the quality of their emotional 
and intellectual understanding, they must not 
be required to attempt feats in acting which 
are beyond their technical ability ; and thus it is 
important that plays for performance should be 
chosen by an able producer who knows the 
group with whom he will work and is able to 
cater in his choice for the capabilities he has 
observed developing. The present writers once 
produced Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival, knowing 
that their group was capable of its subtlety and 
poise; two or three years earlier this would 
have been impossible. 

There are not many plays entirely suitable 
for school production. Only rarely, we believe, 
can one of Shakespeare’s mature tragedies 
be undertaken with complete confidence. Too 
often a major part proves beyond the acting 
ability of its young performer. It is often felt 
that a Shakespearian production solves, for 
boys’ schools at least, the controversial problem 
of the performance of parts written for the 
opposite sex. We would always prefer mixed 
casts drawn, if necessary, from two schools. 

Limitations of stage and equipment need 
hardly ever hinder the choice of a play which 
satisfies in other respects. Almost everything 
which cannot be supplied in fact can be sug- 
gested, and a group which has learned to per- 
form with the confidence and release which 
come from the discipline of a great art form ably 
directed, can convince through conviction 
alone. The producer who chooses for a known 
group the play which calls for the utmost of the 
abilities they have and does not doom them to 
the disappointment of attempting acting parts 
beyond their range is providing for them all a 
rich, unforgettable experience. 
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Acting 


By BASIL HARVEY 
(St. Dunstan’s College) 


o one nowadays, I hope, supports the view 

that children are born actors. It seems! to 
me a sentimental idea which, if not. already dis- 
credited, is overdue for extinction. The only 
sense in which it may contain a grain of truth 
is that, according to some psychologists, all 
babies are potentially talented in many 
spheres—that is, they may become successful 
business men, writers, political leaders, civil 
servants, discus-throwers, or criminals. But as 
shades of the prison-house begin to close, so do 
the doors to many houses of fame. In other 
words, children develop certain limited apti- 
tudes and interests. 

When they reach adolescence they are al- 
ready far gone in this unconscious selection of 
future fields of activity. They have become 
suitable material for particular departments of 
life, and are concentrating their interests on 
their choice. But there are still many activities 
which may attract them, and which, if pursued 
under wise direction, will be of benefit. 

Acting is one of these. Children who in 
adolescence give evidence of a specific talent for 
acting are pretty rare. I mean those we can with 
some justice call ‘born actors’, because they 
have an intuitive feeling for the fundamentals 
of the actor’s craft—the imaginative grasp of 
character; the ability to express that character 
in speech and movement; that mysterious ‘stage 
sense’ which enables them to do the right thing 
on the stage without conscious thought; and a 
sort of integrity, manifesting itself in the ab- 
sorption of the whole person in the work in 
- hand. Not one in a thousand fifteen-year-olds 
is of that calibre. When they do appear, pro- 
ducers naturally welcome them, and some- 
times build their play around them. Like the 
intellectual high-fliers, they are fun to teach, 
but hardly in need of teaching; they just need 
opportunity. 

But they are too uncommon to justify any 
further consideration here. In general one may 
safely say that all the children in a school 
dramatic society will have to be taught to act. 
The good producer will do this willingly, know- 


ing that the training of his actors is the truly 
educative part of the whole business. 

The educational aspect is not the only one, 
of course. He will have to balance the claims 
of education and art. He would like to give his 
audience a satisfactory aesthetic experience; to 
put it less pretentiously, to please them. But he 
is working through his actors, who are not only 
—like adult professionals—fallible and limited 
human beings, but are also young, ignorant, 
and in a special relationship to him, that of 
pupils for whose well-being he is responsible. 
Which must he put first—the play or the 
player? Art or Education? The conflicting 
claims cannot always be reconciled. Evidently 
he should not, in aiming at a high standard, so 
drill and harry his players that they have little 
pleasure, and hence little profit, from their 
experience; he would be sacrificing the players 
to the play. On the other hand, if he thinks of 
the play only from the point of view of the 
individual players, seeing it as discipline or 
therapy or opportunity for his pupils, he 
might be said to be sacrificing the play to the 
players. 

This dilemma can be illustrated-y consider- 
ing the sort of casting problem a producer 
might have to deal with. Suppose he has an 
important part to fill, and that Smith, Brown, 
and Robinson are possible choices. Now Smith 
is a promising actor—he even has a touch of 
talent—and is weil suited to the part in voice 
and physique. Brown, however, is two years 
senior to Smith, is a reliable sort of chap, 
and has given loyal service to the society; but, 
alas, he will never make an actor. And then 
there is Robinson, uncertain of himself, a 
bit difficult, not to be depended upon. If he 
could master the part and make a success of it, 
how he would gain in poise and confidence! 

The artist in the producer chooses Smith: he 
will best serve the play. The moralist (which all 
schoolmasters are) says Brown: let justice be 
done. The psychologist (which most school- 
masters are) picks Robinson: the regeneration 
of an individual. As he probably prides himself 
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on keeping a foot, so to speak, in all three 
camps, the choice is difficult. 

Such little worries resolved, he still has to 
train his actors—a job he should take as 
seriously as the coach of the school cricket team 
takes his, which is saying something. He should 
instil the right conception of acting, which is 
the study of a character with a view to inter- 
preting it in speech and movement in a given 
situation and in relation to other characters in 
the play. He should certainly not despise tech- 
nique; the rudiments of the actor’s craft, his 
manipulation of body and voice, can and 
should be taught. He can disregard the view 
sometimes met with, at any rate in boys’ 
schools, that this means encouraging artifi- 
ciality of speech and movement; he can re- 
mind himself of the well-attested fact that many 
children gain enormously in poise and self- 
confidence from their experience in a school 
dramatic society. 

He will aim, then, in his training, at stimu- 
lating and at the same time controlling the 


Production 
By DAVID JESSON-DIBLEY 


imagination; at developing team-work, in the 
sense of the constant interaction of the actors 
on the stage; and at inculcating the rudiments 
of technique, always firmly treated as a means 
of effective communication, never as an end in 
itself. If he works on these lines, he may or 
may not achieve a ‘satisfactory aesthetic ex- 
perience’ for the audience, but he can be quite 
sure he has given both pleasure and profit to 
his pupils. 

Ultimately, it is the proper training of the 
actors that is the justification for school plays. 
It is not enough that a boy or girl should parrot 
a few lines to the plaudits of his friends and 
relations. It is not even enough that he or she 
should get pleasure from the excitement that 
goes with grease-paint and costume and the 
rest. The social value of taking part in a co- 
operative enterprise is, of course, great. But 
above all it is the gain to the individual that 
counts, the widening of his horizons, the growth 
of his self-confidence, and the development of 
his personality. 


(Christ’s Hospital) 


the circumstances, there is an 
order of values, I suggest, that a producer 
needs to establish before, and to maintain 
during, rehearsal and production. 
First—choose a worth-while play; one that 
presents from the page, through the producer 
and his actors, to the audience, human ex- 
perience: experience that needs to be seen and 
heard if it is to be fully apprehended. Choose a 
play that will at least serve as a breeding-ground 
for actors, for one will never ‘have the actors’ 
unless a play is chosen that gives the cast some- 
thing to act: Julius Caesar, for instance, or at a 
more modest level, Ashley Dukes’s The Man 
Who Married a Dumb Wife (not necessarily a 
costume play, of course; but preferably so). 
Auditions should not be undertaken lightly. 
There is much to be taken into account if the 
play is worth producing at all: presence, per- 
sonality, physique, balance, and team-work. 
But more important than these factors is the 


value that the producer is seen to attach to the 
parts at his disposal. A well-earned part, to a 
child, is a part worth acting well. 

From the first to the last rehearsal, the pro- 
ducer should insist that ‘acting a part’ means 
being possessed by it: thinking, feeling, speak- 
ing, moving from the ‘inside’ in the situation. 
To the actor so involved, the situation will 
become real and the experience educatively 
valuable. 

Of course, if the character given to him or 
the situation itself affords little scope for his 
imagination, he cannot be expected to ap- 
proach his part with much respect. Nor will 
rehearsals assist him much if the producer uses 
them to expound ‘stage technique’ picked up 
from the handbooks of some dramatic training 
college or other. Natural gifts, if any, should be 
exploited first; technique, perhaps no more 
than the bare essentials, will begin to emerge 
once the part has been assimilated. If the 


producer insists upon a humble and imagina- 
tive approach to character, discrediting pre- 
conceived notions about what is typical, what 
is a ‘comic’ part, what is a ‘serious’ part, a 
particular performance will begin to emerge. 
The actor will soon realize that ‘being oneself’ 
and ‘pretending’ are but incidental means to 
far richer ends. 

In return for surrendering himself to the 
part, the actor will be rewarded with the con- 
fidence he needs to communicate it. He will 
wish to be seen and heard. It is the duty of the 
producer, therefore, to ensure that he is seen 
and heard. No other consideration matters 
more, to actors or audience. Alas, too many 
school halls are long, narrow, unraked, their 
stages no higher than the heads of a seated 
audience. A child seated twelve rows back 
might as well be watching a swimming-race for 
all he will see of the actors. 

Seeing and hearing are not all. To retain the 
audience’s imagination once it has been cap- 
tured, continuity is essential, whatever must be 
sacrificed in the way of scenery. So, too, is con- 
vincing costume and make-up. The slightest 
suggestion of ‘dressing up’ will quicken the 
imaginations of small children; for their elders, 
required perhaps to perform in Shakespeare or 
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Sheridan, a meticulous ‘turn-out’ is the most 
helpful means of all the et ceteras that contribute 
to a production. 

Scenery, lighting, music are relevant only if 
they assist in the communication of the play’s 
experience. A disproportionate amount of time 
is often spent in contriving an effect which 
proves in the end to be no more than a dis- 
traction. It is better spent upon the action of 
the play. If a scene has been meaningfully 
grouped in the first place, and provision has 
been made for certain key moments, the actors 
will know where they stand in more ways than 
one. All movement between whiles that is not 
meaningful in itself and not credibly executed 
—swaying, flaying, and jerking of arms, hop- 
ping from foot to foot, aimless wanderings— 
should soon disappear. 

Finally, and above all, the actors must be 
taken beyond ‘pretence’ to ‘being’ the parts 
they have to perform, for the sake of the play, 
for their own sakes as sharers in a human ex- 
perience, and for the sake of the audience. So 
long as the audience can see, hear, and believe 
in the experience, a blackboard or a backcloth 
will serve for scenery; a table or an arena for 
a stage, and a set of desks or a mountain-side 
for an auditorium. 


NOWELL CHARLES SMITH: 1871-1961 


Tue death on 21 January is recorded with deep regret of Mr. Nowell Smith, a life member 
of the Association, a pillar of the Oxford Branch, and later Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 1941-3. In 1942 he gave an address on “The Origin and History of the English 
Association’ at the Annual Meeting in the place of the Presidential Address owing to the 
death of the President, Professor George Gordon. His term as Chairman of Committee 
coincided with the most difficult of the war years, but he fearlessly kept going the Associa- 
tion’s committees and lectures in London, and took a leading part in the publication of Eng- 
land, an anthology collected by Association members and published in 1944. He will be long 
remembered for his literary and scholarly distinction and his selfless devotion to high causes. 
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Poetry and Drama on Records 
By MARGARET WILLY 


ARIOUS tastes in poetry will be suited by 

the recent selection of Argo recordings of 
poets reading their own work. Pride of place, 
by reason both of seniority and quality of inter- 
pretation, must go to the Poet Laureate, read- 
ing extracts from the second half of Reynard the 
Fox under the title of A Fox’s Day. These are 
linked by passages of explanation and com- 
mentary, such as the moving description of the 
poet’s discovery of a fox crouched dead, still 
warm, by a drinking pool. Dr. Masefield 
identifies himself with the sensations and daily 
experience of his ‘hero’, swift, game, and cun- 
ning, with an intensity of imaginative sym- 
pathy that is communicated through every 
inflexion of his voice. We are made vividly to 
see what the fox sees; to hear the night-sounds 
picked up by those alertly pricked ears, even 
through wary sleep, of the ruthless life of 
hunter and hunted all around; to smell the 
medley of scents sniffed by the keen nostrils in 
the morning when he wakes and stretches; and 
to share the earthy pleasures of his loving and 
feasting, the blessedness of rest after the long, 
lung-bursting flight from the hounds. The poet’s 
reading captures all the suspense, drama, and 
excitement of the chase as it gathers in pace 
and momentum, and the tempo of the crisp 
couplets quickens in urgency to the tune of 
drumming hooves and blaring horn, the shouts 
and the first exhilarating pride of speed in the 
victim, as ‘the lean red bolt of his body tore’ 
and before his strength begins to flag and he 
experiences the abrupt, sick shock of finding 
his earth barred. The picture of the hunted 
creature at bay, brush drooping and mud- 
bedraggled, pitting his last reserves of cunning 
against man for his life, is not only full of com- 
passion, but of detail brilliantly observed. 
Dr. Masefield’s recording brings home anew 
the sensuous vividness of natural description in 
which Reynard the Fox abounds (the ‘moist red 
cheese’ of the wet furrows; the hunt ‘like a scar- 
let smear in the blackthorn rift’), and its many 
felicities of image (‘the oasts like women with 
hooded ears’). All who appreciate vigorous nar- 
rative verse and precise observation of nature 
will want to possess this record. 


Probably the epithet which best sums up the 
poetry of Robert Graves is ‘uncompromising’. 
He uses words with a classical economy which 
penetrates ruthlessly to the core of his argu- 
ment. He has a cryptic wit, sometimes whim- 
sical, more often mocking and even caustic; 
and his baldly ironic statements come over well 
in the clipped precision of his own unemphatic 
tones. If these are a trifle flat and jerky for 
lyrics like Full Moon and A Christmas Robin, they 
are admirably suited to the colloquialisms of 
the piece about the chimney-sweep William 
Brazier, to the confidential native narrator of 
Welsh Incident, and to such poems as The Naked 
and the Nude or A Slice of Wedding Cake, with its 
delectable onset: 


Why have such scores of lovely, gifted girls 
Married impossible men? 


and the self-mockery of his conclusion: 


Do I always value women at the expense of 


en? 

Doll? It might be so. 

Brendan Behan’s uncle composed the Irish 
National Anthem; his father, he says, is a good 
fiddler, while his mother ‘could always put a 
song to music’, Thus he owns a respectable 
ancestry for his characteristic rendering of Irish 
ballads and songs from his play The Hostage. 
This comprises an agreeably varied assortment 
(if it is somewhat surprising to find Home on the 
Range included): from impudent burlesque of 
the empire spirit in The Captains and the Kings 
and J am a Happy English Lad to the topicality of 
Don’t Muck about with the Moon, all from The 
Hostage; the lilting, light-hearted gaiety of Says 
Herself to Meself, or of the legend of St. Kevin 
and his persistent female admirer, to Irish 
Nationalist songs. One of these, The Bold Fenian 
Men, was written by Behan’s aforementioned 
uncle, and others celebrate the events of Easter 
Week, and the writer’s own memory (A Bonfire 
on the Border) of an I.R.A. operation of the ’30s. 
The ballads were not, he affirms, self-con- 
sciously ‘collected’, but genuinely happened 
upon in their native habitats: one sung by an 
old man in the Wicklow Mountains, another 
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(I Will Give You a Golden Ball) a dressed-up 
version of a song remembered from his youth in 
the Dublin slums, a third sung in a public- 
house by a character called Market Jack 
Diamond. The recital is spiced by—or, it 
might be more accurate to say, the songs are 
casually introduced into—a highly unorthodox 
commentary. Blaming insufficiency of teeth for 
any possible indistinctness of diction, and on 
one occasion interrupting the flow of convivial 
matiness and inconsequential patter in order 
to blow his nose, the performer throws off ran- 
dom anecdotes, irreverent squibs of wit at the 
expense of the Establishment, and some juve- 
nile puns worthy of a third-rate music-hail 
comedian. 


Recent Argo recordings of the uncut text of 
Shakespeare’s plays, made by the Marlowe 
Society under the direction of George Rylands, 
are of The Tempest and the two parts of 
Henry IV. The former, with its eager Ariel, a 
fresh and candid Miranda, and a Caliban who 
produces the snarls and growls of an authentic 
monster, maintains the high standards of dic- 
tion and reproduction one has come to expect 
from the series. The handling of all-important 
sound-effects—of the launching fury of the 
tempest, of the unearthly strains which sigh 
and echo through the enchanted air, of the 
haunting magic of ‘Come unto these Yellow 
Sands’, ‘Full Fathom Five’, and ‘Where the 
Bee Sucks’—vividly communicates the island’s 
spell. Appropriately included with this play is a 
recording of the poem which its latest Arden 
editor has called ‘a priceless addition to Shake- 
speare’s lyrics-—that curious and _ baffling 
allegory The Phoenix and the Turtle. 

In the two parts of Henry IV the contribu- 
tions of the minor characters—the leering en- 
dearments and shrill gutter-abuse of Doll, 
Glendower’s portentous bardic self-inflation 
and the tipsy silliness of Silence, the cockney- 
isms of grooms and ostlers, carriers and con- 
stables, and the rusticisms of Davy and 
Falstaff’s rag-tag army—are, as invariably in 
these recordings, irreproachable (though Pistol 
is a shade prinking and over-‘naice’). The 
Eastcheap scenes, too, in all the nimble to-and- 
fro of their repartee, quips and baiting, and the 
Hostess’s cackling transports as Falstaff does 
it in King Cambyses’ vein, come over with 
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infectious spontaneity. But the main characters 
—apart from an excellent Hal—are less satisfy- 
ing. Both Falstaff and Hotspur seem not so 
much to underplay as throw away oppor- 
tunities, and miss the piquant and distinctive 
individuality in each of their characters. 
Falstaff’s voice, too thin and too young, lacks 
the rich and fruity resonance nourished by a 
good sherris-sack; and his performance as a 
whole fails to bring across that huge, exuberant 
zest of personality in all its contradictions (what 
Empson called his ‘dramatic ambiguity’). The 
Hotspur is torrential and choleric enough— 
except in his disappointingly flat, spiritless 
reception of the Prince’s challenge—without 
conveying any real roughness of speech or un- 
couthness of manner. A regional accent might 
have helped to heighten his individuality, and 
differentiate more sharply between him and Hal 
—at moments, during the scene of their en- 
counter, wellnigh indistinguishable. 


Laurie Lee reading his own work, in a recent 
Jupiter recording, affords the listener a rare 
experience: that of hearing contemporary 
poetry which is sensuous, melodious, and rich 
in memorable images, read in a voice which 
warms and quickens to its evocations of the 
earth the speaker loves—the hedges that 
‘choke with roses fat as cream’, twilight which 
‘nets the plunging sun’, fallen apples that 
‘bubble in the grass’, and the season when “all 
the world/ Sweats with the bead of summer in 
its bud’. All the senses are engaged in the 
listener’s response as phrase after phrase strikes 
home with that magical, instantly recognizable 
yet indefinable, impact that is the proof of 
poetry. Christopher Logue, the ‘man on the 
other side’ to whom Lee’s final poem is 
addressed, provides a complete contrast in 
mood and manner. He is wry, dry, laconic— 
conversational rather than lyrical. Among the 
poems he reads are an ironical meditation, 
addressed to his gramophone, on the kind of 
achievements and people our age of confused 
values venerates; and an Irishman’s eloquent 
appeal to the rat in his potatoes to forsake them 
and honour instead those of his neighbour. 

Some poets more than others lend themselves 
to being read aloud. Herbert is one of these; 
so pleasurable anticipation was aroused by 
the announcement that Marius Goring was to 
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record a selection of his poems. Love, Sinne’s 
Round, The Pulley, Virtue, and Time are im- 
peccably delivered in a studied and thought- 
fully considered rendering; yet in the very 
formal preciseness and measured solemnity of 
the reader’s accents the essence of that eager, 
impulsive spirit overheard in private com- 
munion with his God seems somehow to slip 
away. Herbert demands more the intimate, 
confiding tone of address than the singing robes 
and ‘elocuted’ recitation, which his qualities of 
candour and moving simplicity resolutely 
elude. Mr. Goring’s manner is better suited 
to the slow movement of Milton’s sonorous, 
majestic cadences, and he is far more successful 
when reading the concluding speeches from 
Samson, At a Solemn Musick, and the beautifully 
rendered gravity of the sonnet on his blindness. 

The title of A Leaden Treasury of Poesie speaks 
for itself: the spirit is that of The Stuffed Owl, or 
Arnold Silcock’s entertaining Verse and Worse. 
Pictured, on the record’s sleeve, crouched top- 
hatted beside a flowered harp, Alec Guinness 
contrives to pinpoint the special mood and 
peculiar quality of absurdity in each piece of 
unintentional nonsense he solemnly burlesques. 
His tone mellows in voluptuous reminiscence 
as he extols the joys of the man who possesses 
the ‘polished’—or ‘accomplished’—female 
friend whose virtues are eulogized by the Rev. 
Cornelius Whur. He captures to perfection the 
earnest, bumbling prosiness of McGonagall, 
that master of bathos, burying Lord and Lady 
Dalhousie and once more, with gusto, rhyming 
‘Edinburgh’ with ‘sorrow’. Bland, suave, and 
lugubriously deadpan, he recounts the fate of 
the intrepid beauty who ventured with her 
innocent babes too near the battle of Minden; 
of Rosa, abandoned by her lover but herself 
remaining toujours le méme; or of the aspiring 
youth of Excelsior, whose last cry dies away less 
like a falling star than the expiring moan of a 


run-down engine. These choice confections are 
interspersed with improvisations, appropriately 
tremulous or dramatic, on the harp. 

In his longer selection of Christian poetry 
and prose Sir Alec’s choice is a highly in- 
dividual one. He ranges at will from Lady 
Julian of Norwich—the celebrated ‘hazelnut’ 
passage from Revelations of Divine Love—and 
medieval carols to Eliot’s much-anthologized 
Journey of the Magi and a less known but beauti- 
ful poem by Edith Sitwell, How Many Heavens; 
from the new Gospel according to Thomas— 
one of the thirteen ‘volumes found in Upper 
Egypt in 1945—through some Parables of Smart 
to Belloc, and Mr. Betjeman surveying the 
phenomenon of present-day Christmas. The 
reading jumps at random back and forth in 
time, and any pattern—either chronological or 
of subject-grouping—is difficult to discern. 
What is immediately evident is the antholo- 
gist’s enjoyment of his chosen pieces: whether 
in the quiet reverence of his voice reading 
‘I sing of a maiden’ or the mounting exaltation 
of the climax to Crashaw’s St. Teresa hymn, 
in the contemplative brooding of Vaughan’s 
meditation on the night or the whimsical good 
sense of St. Francois de Sales. 


Argo Recordings: A Fox’s Day; Poems by Robert Graves; 
Songs from The Hostage, and Irish Ballads; The 
Tempest (3 records); Henry IV, Part I, and Part II 
(4 records each). 39s. gd. each record. 

Argo Record Co., Ltd., 113 Fulham Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 
Jupiter Recordings: Poets Reading, No. 3: Laurie Lee, 
Christopher Logue. 
Marius Goring: Poems by George Herbert and John 
Milton. 
Alec Guinness: A Leaden Treasury of Poesie. 
(7 in. E.P.). 15s. 11d. each. 
Alec Guinness: An Anthology of Christian Poetry and 
Prose (10 in. L.P.). 295. 
Jupiter Recordings, Ltd., 188 a Clapham High 
Street, London, S.W. 4. 


Houpla 


Et round as rings and lips a frowning O, 

She leans across the circling rail, and pleads 
With her anxious hoop, that it may fall 

Clear of the stand and trap those glistening beads. 


Houpla 


It bounces on its rim, and dies. Another 
Crosses the disc of light; but caught 

With one dull arc tilted across the stand, 
Flaws the concentric pattern of her thought. 


Her final halo flies . . . scrabbles the loop 

Of beads . . . is lost. The man retrieves the prize, 
And with a careless flick and click of his stick 
Gathers her dreams before her empty eyes. 


CLIVE SANSOM 


Theatre Notes 


The Tinker (Comedy); A Man for all Seasons 
(Globe); Ross (Haymarket); Settled out of 
Court (Strand). 

N the contemporary theatre, preoccupation 
with the theme of personal responsibility 
promises to be a perennial one. Robert Bolt’s 

The Tiger and the Horse presented the not un- 

familiar spectacle of a man zealous in the cause 

of Humanity (with a capital) but conveniently 
overlooking his duty to the individual to whom 
he most owed it. More recently still Laurence 

Dobie and Robert Sloman in their play The 

Tinker, directed in the Bristol Old Vic pro- 

duction by John Hale, have explored a similar 

situation. Here Harry Brown, undergraduate 
at a Midlands university, who went about 
largely proclaiming the equality and brother- 
hood of man, ended by causing, through an act 
of reckless bravado, the death of a friend who 
depended on him. Brash, pugnacious, battering 
his head ineffectually against the red-brick 
wall of the Establishment—epitomized by the 
smooth Professor Chown—Harry was shown 
wandering bewildered, during his second year, 
through the no-man’s-land known to every boy 
with brains who grows out of a working-class 
background while his sympathies remain there. 
A foundry-worker’s son, exalting against the 
values of Top People the superior human worth 
of those who stay at the bottom, he had dis- 
mally to admit his loss of contact with those he 
championed. With a foot in both worlds, he 
now belonged to neither. His angry arguments 
about the artificiality of university as opposed 
to ‘real’ life, the injustice of Haves v. Have-nots, 


the capitalist racket, and the reduction of 
human personality to a unit of efficiency in the 
industrial machine, were the old ones, which 
might with equal validity have been voiced by 
any young ‘proletarian’ poet of the ‘thirties. 
After the catastrophe of the second act, the play 
petered out inconclusively with Harry being 
sent down, glumly rejecting both the job 
pressed on him by John Grant, a conformist 
with a conscience, and the love of the loyal 
Josie. The last act was, frankly, anticlimactic. 
Another weakness was the character of the 
dead youth, Phil—no good at games, despised 
as a nincompoop by those aspiring topwards, 
and taken up in defiant protectiveness by 
Harry—who carried no conviction at all of the 
special quality alleged by others to be in him. 

Notwithstanding, this was a play of strong 
feeling and genuine vitality, bubbling over 
with the spontaneous high spirits of university 
life during rag week. The production, apart 
from occasional creaks (why, for example, did 
the words of the dead boy’s parents need to be 
artificially relayed through an amplifier instead 
of being quietly repeated by Harry?), put over 
the fooling and quickfire repartee with in- 
fectious verve and gaiety. The antics of the 
undergraduate trio—Welsh, bearded, and 
African—who formed a kind of comedy chorus 
to the more serious undercurrents, were 
exuberantly true to life. The vigorous attack of 
Edward Judd’s performance gave Harry’s 
revolt against conformity a robustly positive 
quality missing from the shrill negations of such 
malcontents as Jimmy Porter. Richard Gale 
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provided a telling antithesis in John Grant, 
who knew all the rules for getting on as in- 
stinctively as Harry was born to rebel against 
them. Sally Layng was effectively nasty as his 
female counterpart, brightly brittle and coolly 
calculating; while Annette Crosbie gave a pi- 
quant performance as Harry’s girl-friend, whose 
gamin, rather hoydenish charm went hand in 
hand with such good sense and courage, and 
whose desolation at the end was madeso moving. 

Amid a dearth of interesting new plays two 
character studies, of widely differing personal- 
ities and periods, have been continuing to hold 
their own in the West End. In Robert Bolt’s 
A Man for All Seasons the central figure, and 
hero, was Sir Thomas More; as the Common 
Man was, in a sense, the villain of the piece. 
The invention of this character—who swiftly 
changed his costumes and props in view of the 
audience, but never his nature—was a brilliant 
dramatic device. Here was the epitome of the 
yes-man down the centuries, the led-by-the- 
nose, the keeper-out-of-mischief and_pro- 
fessional avoider of trouble, serving whichever 
master buttered his bread thickest; the voice of 
expediency, expert at excuses for never en- 
dangering its owner’s skin, or neck. First as 
Sir Thomas’s steward, the Common Man sold 
to all comers, from Cromwell’s spies to the 
Spanish Ambassador, the information they 
wanted to hear. In quick succession he slipped 
into the roles of Cromwell’s stooge; the jailer at 
the Tower, sacrificing compunction to circum- 
spection as he roughly hustled off More’s wife 
and daughter from their last visit; the foreman 
of the jury at More’s ‘trial’, with puppet-like 
obedience and promptitude anticipating and 
pronouncing the pre-ordained verdict; and 
finally a headsman who performed his duty 
with nimble alacrity. 

This staunch adherent to the philosophy of 
Looking after Number One acted as narrator 
and commenting Chorus, as well as partici- 
pant: serving to link scenes spread over a vary- 
ing passage of years and give unity to the 
action—and, moreover, to provide an effective 
foil for the uncompromising and incorruptible 
integrity of More. This quality was finely com- 
municated by Paul Scofield, as well as the dry, 
ironical humour and incisive wit, the sense of 
formidable intellectual stature combined with 
a spiritual authority able steadfastly to defy the 
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worst. Wry, compassionate, with its blend of 
humility and fire, its dignity even in the frail 
and shambling gait of age, this was one of the 
memorable stage performances of the decade. 
Leo McKern’s clowning cockney impudence 
was entertaining without ever masking the cal- 
culated self-interest of all his responses, ex- 
posed in those justifying catchwords and clichés 
used by his kind down the ages. Mr. Bolt’s im- 
plicit view of the opportunism of the Common 
Man was as devastating as More’s comment 
when Norfolk urged him to approve Henry’s 
marriage to Anne Boleyn and thereby join 
his voice with the nobility of England: “The 
nobility of England! It would snore through 
the Sermon on the Mount’ 

The hero of the other ‘dramatic portrait’, 
Terence Rattigan’s Ross, was the ‘elusive, enig- 
matic and paradoxical personality’ that his 
D.N.B. biographer styled T. E. Lawrence. 
Mr. Rattigan showed him both in the pro- 
cess of creating the legend of Lawrence of 
Arabia, and during the aftermath of the ex- 
periences involved by that activity. The first 
and last parts of the play took place on an 
R.A.F. station near London during an after- 
noon and the following morning in the winter 
of 1922, and presented an apparently inept and 
impudent aircraftman getting into hot water 
from the flight-lieutenant, being ragged by his 
fellows, and subsequently dismissed and mys- 
teriously smuggled out of the camp. The cen- 
tral sequences, set in the Middle East between 
1916 and 1918, took the form of a long flash- 
back as Aircraftman Ross tossed restlessly in 
his uneasy dreams of the past. 

When Lawrence left the Colonial Office in 
June 1922, and in August enlisted in the ranks 
of the R.A.F. under a false name, it was, as Mr. 
Rattigan saw it, in order to find peace for a 
spirit shattered by the vicissitudes of desert 
warfare: the atrocities, reprisals, and agoniz- 
ing death of friends, culminating in the outrage 
upon him at Deraa in 1917, when the Turks 
set out—according to the dramatist, success- 
fully—to break Lawrence’s will. Mr. Rattigan 
has interpreted Lawrence as a_ character 
ascetic not by temperament but by the most 
rigid self-discipline, which led him to avoid the 
least physical contact, even that ofa handshake. 
This difficult ascetism was presented as having 
been the root of Lawrence’s inner disintegra- 
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tion and downfall, as surely as his reaction from 
it, as a voluptuary of high speed, destroyed him 
physically. 

The success of the play necessarily depended 
on the degree of conviction and subtlety in the 
portrayal of this complex character. Alec 
Guinness, with his slight build, long, rather 
flattened face and jutting jaw, bore a remark- 
able resemblance to the portraits of Lawrence, 
especially in Arab dress; and succeeded 
brilliantly in communicating the essence of a 
personality described by his friend and col- 
league, Sir Ronald Storrs, as ‘imperious but 
retiring, logical yet intuitive, profoundly im- 
pressive and provokingly puckish, on equal 
terms with field-marshals and Cabinet Mini- 
sters, great writers, mechanics, scholars and 
slaves’. 

William Saroyan was part-author of Settled 
Out of Court at the Strand: an ingenious, if un- 
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Saroyanish, piece about a man convicted of 
murder who escaped from the prison where he 
was serving a life-sentence, and arranged for 
the assembling of the witnesses at his trial, plus 
the prosecuting counsel, at the house of the 
judge who sentenced him. There, re-conducting 
that trial on his own, highly unorthodox, lines, 
he managed to prove that he had been con- 
victed on perjured evidence. The main enter- 
tainment lay in the characters of those lured 
here—first expectant, then bewildered, indig- 
nant, and protesting—by some tempting bait 
most calculated to appeal: the promise of a 
portrait commission to the struggling artist, of 
a part to the out-of-work actor, of a ‘booby 
dividend’ to the pools fiend. Neatly unravelling 
the strands of complicity, this was a thriller 
with a nice blend of comedy, suspense and 
mystification, and a sting in its tail. 


THESPIS 


To a Little Girl 


Wik delicately over ribbed sand; 
Take the ocean by surprise. 
Cast your line upon calm waters; 
Hook the image of the skies. 


Live with your catch in a glass jar; 
Wall out the waves’ confusion. 
Impose on us your green perspectives; 
Prove our sense is all illusion. 


When waves leap up and clutch the snow, 
Winter is blind with spray and sand, 
Make a shell of all your blankets; 

Creep sideways into Aliceland. 


Reviews 


Language in the Modern World. By Simzon 


Porter. Pelican Book. 3s. 6d. 


The English Language in Modern Times. 


By Marcaret Scutaucn. Oxford. 30s. 


Studies in Words. By C. S. Lewis. Cam- 


bridge. 21s. 


Cc. B. COX 


of Books 


The Best English. By G. H. VAtuins. 
Deutsch. 155. 


A Third Book of English Idioms. By V. H. 
Co.uins. Longmans. 15s. 


The Saga of King Heidrek the Wise. Ed. 
CHRISTOPHER TOLKIEN. Nelson. 355. 
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Professor Potter has already shown a gift for 
popularizing the results of modern advances in 
linguistics. He now deals with a variety of 
topics ranging from advice on the practical 
study of languages to phonetics and communi- 
cation theory, the connexion between sound 
and symbol and between language and thought, 
and the relationship of language and society. 
In addition, the book contains much useful 
information about a wide variety of languages, 
their affinities, resemblances, and differences. 
Professor Potter writes interestingly and know- 
ledgeably on all these subjects, but somehow 
the various chapters do not add up to a book. 
The rather vague title may perhaps be partly 
responsible for this, as also the fact that to some 
extent he is retracing ground aiready covered 
in his Modern Linguistics. 

A description of Chaucer’s language forms 
the starting-point for Professor Schlauch’s 
history of modern English. Four other chapters 
carry the story down to the present day, and 
each includes a description of the social and 
historical background of the period, the 
changes in phonology, vocabulary, and mor- 
phology and syntax. It is in the last of these 
that the main interest of the book will be found. 
The phonology is rather too compressed and 
other good accounts of this and of the voca- 
bulary are available, but there is no similar 
treatment of the syntax. Other chapters deal 
with the modern English dialects and with 
American English, describe the development of 
semantics, and give an indication of some of 
the problems connected with modern English 
style. Fifty passages illustrate the changes 
which have taken place in the language since 
the time of Chaucer, though one suspects that 
the choice was not always dictated by purely 
linguistic considerations. The book contains 
much up-to-date information not always 
readily accessible elsewhere; it will be found 
useful by all students of modern English, while 
for the non-specialist the consistent attention 
given to the problems of style at the various 
periods will be of particular interest. 

Professor Lewis’s book inevitably reminds 
one of Pearsall Smith’s Four Romantic Words. In 
both there is the same clarity and urbanity of 
treatment, the exact scholarship, and the care- 
ful elucidation of the precise sense of a word 
at different periods. But whereas Pearsall 


Smith’s words made a clearly related group, 
those considered here—nature, sad, wit, free, 
sense, simple, conscience—are alike only in that 
at different periods and in different contexts 
they too have an accumulation of references 
and overtones which are either lost or hard to 
recover. The investigation is a slippery busi- 
ness, and even Professor Lewis’s careful scholar- 
ship cannot always avoid the necessity for an 
occasional jump from one sense to another. 
But he is never dogmatic in his attempts to 
trace the semantic development, and the 
general reader will find this a fascinating book. 
For the student it will be invaluable, more 
particularly if it makes him read the earlier 
literature with a more careful eye for possible 
divergences of meaning from the modern sense 
of a word. 

With The Best English G. H. Vallins com- 
pletes his trilogy on the nature, practice, and 
problems of written English. He deals with a 
variety of subjects: the different aims of de- 
scriptive and prescriptive grammar, semantics 
and the choice of words, rhythm, the develop- 
ment of dialogue in the novel together with an 
interesting account of the origin of the ‘stream 
of consciousness’, and an indication of the value 
and abuse of quotation and allusion. In addi- 
tion, a chapter on figure and imagery contains 
reasonably expressed criticism of the modern 
school of linguistic literary criticism, and one 
on style has an interesting discussion of the 
prose styles of some of the poets. As in his other 
books, the reader will find here a wide know- 
ledge of the problems of written English, and 
a clear-sighted and practical approach to them 
with much excellent advice clearly and reason- 
ably presented. 

A Third Book of English Idioms follows the 
same plan as the other two, and the many 
readers who enjoyed those will welcome the 
appearance of a further instalment. So far as 
The Saga of King Heidrek the Wise is concerned, 
the only complaint must be that this rather 
than any one of the Family Sagas should have 
been chosen as the second text in what promises 
to be an excellent series. That being said, there 
can be nothing but praise for this careful and 
scholarly edition and translation. 

R. M. WILSON 
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Shakespeare in his Time. By Ivor Brown. 
Nelson. 215. 

Shakespeare’s Public: The Touchstone of 
his Genius. By Martin Homes. Murray. 


255. 

The Living Shakespeare. Edited by Rosert 

Grrtincs. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

The Heart of Hamlet. By Bernarp Gre- 

BANIER. Crowell, N.Y. $3.75 (Paper). 
Shakespeare and Five Acts. By Henry L. 

Snuces. Vantage Press, N.Y. $3.50. 
Shakespeare as Collaborator. By KENNETH 

Murr. Methuen. 16s. 

These six volumes, arranged here according 
to their degree of academic specialization, 
reveal many facets of the dramatist’s life and 
art. Mr. Ivor Brown takes an agreeable 
ramble through Shakespeare’s England, touch- 
ing informatively on such themes as the 
‘Country Matters’ which influenced the poet 
as he grew up in Stratford, then travel by road 
and water, London life in court and city; 
which brings us to the theatres and their 
conditions of production, actors, and authors. 
This colourful introduction to the topical 
allusions in the plays is delightfully illustrated 
with over fifty pictures which include ‘blowing 
up a football with a pump’, the busy kitchen 
at a great feast (as in Romeo and Juliet) and 
even an early rocket. 

In another well-illustrated volume Mr. 
Holmes traces the influence of the physical 
theatres, the acting companies and the chang- 
ing audiences, with their shifting taste, upon 
the plays in chronological order. Each phase 
of Shakespeare’s career becomes thus the 
occasion of a discussion of relevant problems, 
from which emerge suggestions sometimes 
well founded, sometimes highly speculative. 
The public and private theatres are described, 
and their effects on plays written for their 
different stages and habitués. Love’s Labour’s 
Lost was meant for a private audience; A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream for a ‘country-house’ 
audience. The Merchant of Venice was a play 
about business life ‘written for an audience of 
Antonios and Salanios . . . there was no serious 
anti-Semitism in it’. (This is doubtful.) Eliza- 
bethan interest in military matters affected the 
histories, and comedies such as Much Ado 
By the time Julius Caesar appeared there were 
more play-going courtiers, hence, though 
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Caesar himself is ‘a character built up of the 
accepted sentiments, attitudes and catch- 
words’, Brutus is a thoughtful study of a good 
man misled, for an audience interested more 
in character than in action. In Measure for 
Measure (for the Globe) the Overdone circle 
‘represent the reality of Bankside life, while the 
Duke and Isabella stand for its romance’. The 
last plays (for the Blackfriars Theatre) show 
that they were written for ‘the audience at a 
distance’. The Tempest is Shakespeare’s equiva- 
lent for Jonson’s Alchemist, a play about the 
marvels of ‘Science’. This is a stimulating 
book, though we may cavil at some of its 
assumptions. 

Mr. Gittings has edited a collection of 
‘popular’ talks given on the BBC’s Network 
Three. The fourteen essays are short but 
suggestive, notably Professor Dover Wilson’s 
account of his textual studies and his delight in 
editing Shakespeare (‘I do it because it gives 
me happiness’); Mr. Richard David’s search- 
ing discussions of ‘the Shape’ of the plays, and 
the comedies; Mr. J. F. Danby’s exposition of 
Shakespeare’s tragic motifs, and Professor 
Bonamy Dobrée’s eulogy of the ‘last plays’. 
An exciting book for beginners. 

Professor Grebanier has edited Hamlet in a 
paperbacked volume of 490 pages, of which 
300 contain a provocative essay in which he 
attacks most previous theories about Hamlet, 
e.g. that he is a Freudian figure, melancholy, 
mad, irresolute. Hamlet is always sane and 
never assumes madness. “To put an antic dis- 
position on’ means ‘to behave grotesquely’, to 
play the clown. Never too scrupulous to act, 
he seizes the first opportunity of proving the 
Ghost’s honesty and his uncle’s guilt. He never 
procrastinates; contrariwise he ruins himself 
by rashness when he kills Polonius (the climax 
of the play). Professor Grebanier never flinches 
from the implications of his theory. In the 
‘To be’ soliloquy Hamlet is considering, not 
suicide, but ‘such reasonless precipitance as 
would involve his own death with his uncle’s’. 
This book is the odd fruit of much discussion 
with undergraduates. The text is edited with 
interpretative notes and stage directions: 

Pol. (taking umbrage). What do you think of 

me? 


King (smoothing him down). As of a man faith- 
ful and honourable. 


= 

‘ 
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Pol. (basking in the compliment). 1 would fain 

prove so. 

Attempts have been made to prove that 
Shakespeare wrote his plays according to a 
convention of five acts handed down from 
Terence. Professor Snuggs will have none of it, 
and in a valuable monograph he demolishes 
the theory, showing that although Donatus 
(following Horace’s dictum) tried to find five 
acts in Terence’s comedies, neither Greek nor 
Roman plays kept any such practice. “The 
Renaissance theory of five-act structure... 
grew out of attempts by critics to correlate the 
notion that ancient plays were in five acts with 
the theory of the three-part “‘crisis” plot.’ This 
led to much confusion. Dramatists who fol- 
lowed the ‘natural order’ of events did not try 
to use the five-act structure, and Shakespeare 
was one of these, as an examination of plays 
such as The Comedy of Errors, Twelfth Night, and 
Romeo and Juliet proves. 

Professor Snuggs argues that although plays 
for private theatres were often divided into 
acts, few plays for public theatres were. But the 
fashion of act-divisions spread about 1610, and 
affected the First Folio. His conclusion is that 
act-division should normally be disregarded in 
considering Shakespeare’s technique, since he 
usually followed the English tradition of con- 
tinuous action, ‘without pauses or ‘“‘act- 
times”’’. Some exceptions are considered. 

Professor Muir has written up some excellent 
Stratford lectures proving that Shakespeare 
had a hand in Edward III, Pericles, and The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. His method in the main is that 
used by R. W. Chambers in his classic exa- 
mination of Sir Thomas More. He also makes 
use of imagery, ‘the iteration of significant 
words and symbols’, and image-clusters to 
support evidence from metrical and vocabu- 
lary-tests. The results are persuasive in all 
three cases. Professor Muir cuts his way through 
the tangled relationship between Pericles and 
Wilkins’s novel on the subject. He rejects 
amusingly the theory that The Two Noble 
Kinsmen was written by some anonymous 
imitator of Shakespeare, and concludes that 
the play ‘has as much right to be included in 
editions of Shakespeare as Sir Thomas More .. . 
and perhaps as much as Titus Andronicus, 


J Henry VI and Pericles’. 
GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 
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The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. By Epwarp Grsson. An Abridgement 
by D. M. Low. Chatto. 36s. 

We have all been accustomed to read 
The Decline and Fall in several volumes, 
either in nineteenth-century editions with 
the notes of Milman and Bury, or in the 
quarto and octavo sets which date back to 
Gibbon’s own time. Those of us who are not 
classical scholars may reasonably prefer these 
last. They are by no means scarce, and are so 
pleasant to handle and read, in beautiful type 
and uncluttered by notes other than Gibbon’s 
—volumes in which, as Lytton Strachey wrote 
of the contemporary Lives of the Poets, ‘the text 
is supreme, and the paragraphs follow one 
another at leisurely intervals’. 

Nevertheless a work in six or twelve volumes 
is a formidable affair. Many people must have 
wished for a really adequate abridgement in a 
single volume, while recognizing the extreme 
difficulty of producing anything of the kind. 
Mr. D. M. Low has now attempted the 
seemingly impossible task, and with great suc- 
cess. He is the author of the best biography of 
Gibbon; he has edited Gibbon’s Journals; he is 
a distinguished classical scholar as well as an 
authority on the eighteenth century. No one 
could be better qualified to reduce The Decline 
and Fall to a more manageable compass, while 
preserving to the fullest possible degree its 
literary excellence and its historical value. 

This abridgement is far from being a mere 
succession of extracts, as the touch of a less skil- 
ful hand might have made it. Mr. Low has a 
deep sense of the ‘consummate planning’ of 
The Decline and Fall, its balance and coherence 
from beginning to end. In one instance alone 
he has transposed a portion of the text, by 
removing the famous description of the Anto- 
nine Age from the third chapter and using it 
as a prologue to the whole. Otherwise he pre- 
serves the structure of the book in every respect, 
retaining the original numbering of the 
chapters, and briefly summarizing the passages 
which have been omitted. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth chapters have 
been included in their entirety. ‘It was felt’, 
writes Mr. Low in his introduction, ‘that ex- 
cisions here might give the impression in some 
way that the editor was putting his own judg- 
ment between Gibbon and the reader in this 
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vital narrative.’ These chapters, the deliberate 
climax of the first volume that Gibbon pub- 
lished, were the cause of immense disapproval 
and dismay. For many people they still re- 
present the whole of Gibbon’s attitude to the 
Christian faith. But Mr. Low draws attention 
to the subsequent chapters which deal with 
theological matters, and includes large portions 
of them. He points out that Gibbon ‘never 
challenges Christian morality as some later 
agnostics have done. He always respects sin- 
cerity and brave attachment to ideals.’ More 
than this he does not claim. Gibbon was a man 
of his age and its intellectual climate, and ‘it 
would be idle to pretend that he had much 
special sympathy with the spiritual life’. In fact 
he had none whatever; but in humanity and 
warmth of heart he probably surpassed many 
of those who have most firmly rejected the im- 
plications of his fifteenth chapter. 

A great many of Gibbon’s own footnotes 
have been included. As Mr. Low says, ‘they 
reflect every aspect of the author’s character, 
and might be collected as his table-talk’. It is a 
pleasant diversion, just occasionally, to dis- 
regard the stately march of the main text, and 
enjoy such table-talk as this. Now and then a 
salacious giggle intrudes, an aspect of the 
author’s character which need not seriously 
distress us. In general the notes are fascinating, 
and not least when they are the outcome of 
Gibbon’s interest in contemporary affairs and 
the literature of his own century. Addison, 
Voltaire, Sterne, ‘the learned and dogmatic 
Warburton’; the ‘strong ray of philosophic 
light’ that had lately appeared in Scotland in 
the persons of Hume, Robertson, and Adam 
Smith; M. de Buffon, who had ventured to 
describe, but not to delineate, the giraffe; 
edible dormice, ‘still esteemed in modern 
Rome, and frequently sent as presents by the 
Colonna princes’—we never know where his 
varied erudition will lead us. 

But always we return to the sheer majesty of 
Gibbon’s achievement, ‘his prose epic, in which 
all historical experience is reviewed on an uni- 
versal scale’, the life’s work of a writer ‘whose 
vision in its breadth and compassion places him 
only lower than the great poets’. There is no 
exaggeration in Mr. Low’s words; and his 
extraordinarily skilful abridgement will now 
enable many readers to appreciate, as never 
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before, the greatest historical work in our 
language. R. W. KETTON-CREMER 


The Autobiography of Mark Twain. As 
arranged and edited by Cuaries NEIDER. 
Chatto. 30s. 


Mark Twain and Huck Finn. By WALTER 
Biair. Cambridge (California U.P.). 60s. 


Mark Twain—Howells Letters. The Corre- 
spondence of Samuel L. Clemens and 
William D. Howells, 1872-1910. Edited by 
Henry Nasu and M. Gr- 
son. In two volumes. £8. 


The Letters and Journals of James Feni- 
more Cooper. Edited by James FRANKLIN 
Bearp. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). In 2 
volumes. £8. 

No centenary of birth or death explains the 
recent spate, mostly from America, of Mark 
Twain criticism and biography. In this coun- 
try, from Chatto, comes a new arrangement 
and presentation—including a good deal of 
hitherto unpublished material—of the sprawl- 
ing, unorganized mass of the famous Auto- 
biography. In his Introduction the editor ex- 
plains Twain’s haphazard and fragmentary 
method of composition, with whose ‘apparently 
systemless system’—as he described it to Howells 
—he experienced considerable difficulties. His 
habit of dictating incidents from ariy part of his 
life, as the spirit moved him, and insistence that 
his first editor publish them not in chrono- 
logical order but in that of composition, re- 
sulted in a chaotically shapeless original version 
in _1924. Supplementing this, another large 
portion of Twain’s typescript—neater and more 
selective, but devitalized by important omis- 
sions—appeared in 1940 under the title Mark 
Twain in Eruption, edited by Bernard deVoto. 
The present editor has restored a number of the 
omitted passages which add to our knowledge 
of Twain; fitted chronologically into the pic- 
ture autobiographical material rescued from 
other sources; and weeded out what he con- 
siders dated, dull, or repetitious. The result, 
divided into chapters, gains not only in tautness 
but in depth and scope. Teeming with vitality 
of detail, these reminiscences of America’s 
leading man of letters in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century who was in turn Mississippi 
pilot, printer, reporter, and prospector in 
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Nevada mining camps, do indeed give us the 
‘tone and flavor of an America which was 
young and optimistic: a homespun, provincial 
America’ that provided the raw material for 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 

All American literature, declared Heming- 
way, has descended from Huckleberry Finn—‘the 
best book we’ve had’. It is on this national 
primogenitor that Professor Blair’s study con- 
centrates: confining itself mainly to examina- 
tion of the author’s life and thought, what he 
was reading and its effect on his writing, dur- 
ing the crowded decade from 1874 which cul- 
minated in the novel’s completion. Professor 
Blair notes discerningly the differences in style 
between Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn—the 
‘literary’ quality of the descriptions in the 
earlier novel, the greater maturity of ideas in 
the later one. Especially well brought out, too, 
are the transmuting processes of the creative 
imagination operating on the fabric of actuality. 
This is a work of transatlantic thoroughness— 
perhaps rather too crammed with detail: one 
wonders, for example, what precise bearing 
upon Huckleberry Finn have the long descrip- 
tions of Twain’s courtship or of his mansion in 
Hartford. And despite that ‘English lack of 
humor’ mentioned on page 21, it is difficult to 
imagine the perpetration in this country ofsuch 
a naive solemnity as the statement that 
‘Nobel prize winner T. S. Eliot, poet, critic and 
literary historian . . . could not have been in- 
fluenced by Huck since he did not read it until 
he was an established author’. 

During the process of its composition Twain 
was contributing a series of articles to the 
Atlantic Monthly—work in which both Professor 
Blair and the editors of Twain’s correspondence 
with W. D. Howells perceive clear pointers 
to his unique achievement in Huckleberry Finn. 
Howells was the Af/antic’s editor at that time; 
and the story of a friendship lasting forty-one 
years, between men of very different talents and 
temperaments, is told in the two volumes of 
letters—more than half of which appear in print 
for the first time—recently issued by the Bel- 
knap Press of Harvard University. Howells was 
a shrewd and wise critic, whose judgements on 
his friend’s work exercised a salutary discipline 
(as, for instance, his warnings against Twain’s 
tendency towards sentimentality, repetitious- 
ness and excessive burlesque). Still more im- 
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portant, he recognized the revolution in diction 
Twain had accomplished by adopting collo- 
quial speech as the instrument of narrative 
prose; and declared, in one of his letters, that 
he wished to go ‘before posterity as a friend 
who valued you aright in your own time’. This 
correspondence records not only a fruitful 
literary association, but a warmly rewarding 
human relationship, full of visits and projects, 
shared family joys and sorrows; so that when 
Twain died Howells was left to mourn ‘a world- 
full friend’ as well as ‘the Lincoln of our litera- 
ture’. 

Complementing the foregoing correspon- 
dence, in so far as they reflect American 
opinion and affairs in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the Letters of Fenimore Cooper 
are addressed to a variety of recipients: rela- 
tives and friends, fellow authors, publishers, 
and eminent personages of the day. Not only 
was Cooper a man of letters praised in the 
highest terms by contemporaries like Melville, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, and Longfellow—one 
who had ‘successfully interpreted distinctively 
American experience for America and the 
world’, He was also a public man, an earnest 
patriot, and an indefatigable traveller. The 
scope of his interests and achievement is vividly 
reflected in these two volumes of letters, 
which date from his boyhood and early years 
as a young naval officer and gentleman farmer, 
and are interspersed with journals written in 
Holland and Switzerland, France and Italy, 
which he used in preparing his travel books. 
Like the Twain—Howells correspondence, these 
volumes are impeccably produced, edited, and 
annotated; and their interest is intensified— 
as is that of all the other books noticed in this 
review—by their illustrations. 

MARGARET WILLY 


The Art of E. M. Forster. By H. J. Oxtver. 
Cambridge (Melbourne U.P.). 125. 6d. 


T. F. Powys. By H. Coompes. Barrie & 
Rockliff. 18s. 


Anna Livia Plurabelle. Edited by Frep H. 
Hiccinson. Oxford (Minnesota U.P.). 305. 


Thomas Wolfe. By C. Hotman. 
Henry James. By Lreon Ever. Mark 
Twain. By Lewis Leary. University of 
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Minnesota Pamphlets on American Writers. 
Oxford. 55. each (paper). 


Henry James. By D. W. Jerrerson. Ezra 
Pound. By G. S. Fraser. Robert Graves. 
By J. M. Conen. Wallace Stevens. By 
FRANK KErmopeE. Writers and Critics Series, 
Oliver & Boyd. 3s. 6d. each (paper). 


Mr. Oliver spots and explores the fact that 
Forster’s stress on devotion is also stress in 
another sense: Forster’s cult of friendship is the 
atavism of a man of taste aspiring to the world 
of animal vitality from an almost painfully 
class-conscious standpoint. In pointing out dis- 
crepancies between neighbouring assertions in 
Aspects of the Novel as well as those between that 
book’s theories and the novels themselves, Mr. 
Oliver thinks hard about Forster’s idiosyn- 
cratic use of sudden calamity. But, instead of 
labouring the awkwardness of Forster’s device, 
he should have advanced to consider Forster’s 
fundamental reluctance (in spite of his atavism) 
to get his hands sticky. After all, death is always 
something of a surprise, and Forster’s deaths 
do not ruin his kind of mimesis any more than 
the long dying of Tolstoy’s Ivan Ilyich dissi- 
pates a sense of alarm. In general, however, 
Mr. Oliver argues things right out and brings 
to bear, especially in his lengthy analyses of 
Howard’s End and A Passage to India, a lively, 
well-stocked mind whose only fault is addiction 
to unnecessary use of ‘sic’. 

Mr. Coombes quotes liberally from the 
little-read T. F. Powys and gives a concise, 
intelligent account of that cumbersome author’s 
novels, fables, and rustic cosmography. The 
chapter on Mr. Weston’s Good Wine is sym- 
pathetic enough to win the novel new readers; 
but, even when served generously by a critic as 
deft as Mr. Coombes, Powys emerges as flat and 
stale: a country Bunyan who would have been 
better employed writing sermons straight than 
diversifying his creed into pseudo-novels. Mr. 
Coombes’s prose occasionally stutters badly: 
‘Perhaps the force and persistence in Powys of 
the feeling and ideas present in that passage 
was a cause of what to my mind is a marked 
lack in his work. . . .. Too much of Powys’s own 
home-brew, perhaps. 

Mr. Higginson has collated all extant drafts 
of the ‘Anna Livia Plurabelle’ chapter of 
Finnegans Wake. In the resulting six ‘texts’, all 
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bristling with brackets and the other para- 
phernalia of contrived scholarship, it is possible 
to watch the chapter’s growth. For instance, 
Text A’s ‘She[first] let her hair [fall] and down 
to her heels it flowed and then [mothernaked] 
she washed herself from crown to sole with 


‘bogwater and mudsoap [and greased her keel 


with butterscotch and multiplied moles all over 
little mary]’ culminates in Text F’s ‘First she 
let her hair fall and down it flussed to her feet 
its teviots winding coils. Then, mothernaked, 
she sampooed herself with galawater and fra- 
guant [pistania] mud, wupper and lauar, from 
crown to sole. Next she greased the groove of 
her keel, warthes and wears and mole and 
itcher, with antifouling [butterscatch] and 
[[turfentide]] and serpenthyme and with leaf- 
mould she ushered round prunella isles and 
islets dun, [[quincecunct, allover]] her little 
mary.’ Such inspissation, Mr. Higgins says, 
concentrates the effect and strengthens struc- 
ture. This is true beyond a doubt; read suc- 
cessively, the six texts anticipate Robbe- 
Grillet’s cyclical Bach-prose by almost forty 
years. 

Professor Holman draws attention to Wolfe’s 
love of opposites and his almost crippling sense 
of isolation. Wolfe, daring to discover in the 
world what he found in himself, had also to 
attempt an objective view of society. This was 
the harshest paradox of all; and it is right to 
compare him, as Mr. Holman does, with 
Sterne and Proust. Towards that end Mr. 
Holman should have quoted more of Wolfe’s 
creative prose and fewer of his pronounce- 
ments on writing. I am still wondering why 
Mr. Holman describes Wolfe’s long and crucial 
affair with Mrs. Bernstein as ‘tempestuous but 
passionate’. Either epithet blows the ‘but’ away. 

For Henry James, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Edel take 120 and 41 pages respectively. Mr. 
Jefferson rightly stresses the American core in 
James and thus rebuts the view of Van Wyck 
Brooks that James, as Mr. Edel puts it, ‘had 
produced a rootless art’. The danger now is 
that too much attention is going to be paid to 
James the man—as if to authenticate his im- 
mersion in (and therefore his knowledge of) the 
busy world about him. And these two essays, 
for all their attention to the novels as craftly 
decuments, have an ominous flavour of Sainte- 
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himself in this matter; and Mr. Jefferson in 
this instance simply has to show the personality 
and its provenance. In Mr. Edel’s cliché, James 
is a ‘veritable bridge’—yes, and, if you read 
him as carefully as Mr. Jefferson has done, 
mightily swaying. 

Mr. Leary’s essay is the most stylish of the 
useful Minnesota set, and he has some illumin- 
ating, thoughtful things to say about an author 
often misconstrued and simplified. Twain ‘is 
not to be blamed for his anger, except that it 
came too late, when his words were tired’. 
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Professor Kermode does some close and, to my 
mind, often casuistical analysis of Stevens’s less- 
known poems. His book is fascinating but too 
densely packed and too allusive to serve as an 
introduction. Mr. Cohen carefully investigates 
the ways in which Graves the mythophile has 
nourished Graves the poet, and Mr. Fraser, in 
the chatty manner that he seems to think a 
satisfactory substitute for prose style, does 
justice to the early Pound but skips lightly over 
the Cantos. 

PAUL WEST 


Poetry Review 


ss main object of Let’s have some Poetry is to 
encourage ‘young people’ both to write 
verse and to read it. Elizabeth Jennings intro- 
duces her subject by describing her own awak- 
ening to poetry and her subsequent reactions 
on reading the nineteenth-century Romantics 
for the first time. In this way she makes her 
book an account of personal discovery rather 
than the usual dull treatise on poetic trends 
and theories, and succeeds in conveying some- 
thing of her initial excitement. Apparently, it 
was Chesterton’s Lepanto which aroused her 
interest in poetry and directed her attention to 
the work of Keats, Wordsworth, and Cole- 
ridge. Despite her experience, however, Miss 
Jennings emphasizes the point that, so far as 
poetic language is concerned, the most im- 
portant influences for the young writer are the 
poets of his own time; and following this line 
of argument she resorts to special pleading for 
the ‘Movement’ poets, whom she regards as the 
most significant poets of the ’fifties, and with 
whom she herself has been identified—Wain, 
Larkin, Gunn and Davie, &c. As for her claim 
that these poets adopted no attitudes, or that the 
‘Movement’ was, in fact, merely an invention 
of the critics and journalists, it is unfortunate 
that one of the poets concerned, Donald Davie, 
has recently published the ‘inside story’ under 
the title of Remembering the Movement. ‘In the 
interstices of our poems,’ he says, ‘. . . you can 
see the same craven defensiveness which led us, 
when we were challenged or flattered or 
simply interviewed, to pretend that the Move- 
ment didn’t exist, that it was an invention of the 


journalists. ... In Movement poetry the poet is 
never so surrendered to his experience . . . as 
not to be aware of the attitudes he is taking up.’ 

Few poets have suffered quite so much as 
Robert Frost at the hands of well-meaning 
critics. The usual approach is for the critic to 
draw some definite conclusions about Frost’s 
philosophy from the body of his work, and then 
to apply them, unconditionally, to individual 
poems. The trouble with this method is that 
Frost is not so easily pinned down, and more 
often than not the critic finds himself flounder- 
ing in attempts to reconcile what seem to be 
wildly conflicting ideas. Recognizing that the 
form is inseparable from the content of a poem, 
John F, Lynen makes form—or, more precisely, 
the fundamental design underlying most of the 
poems—his starting-point. As the title of his 
volume suggests, his purpose is to demonstrate 
that Frost’s poetry falls largely within the 
pastoral genre (defined as ‘a particular syn- 
thesis of attitudes towards the rural world’), 
and it must be admitted that, studied in the 
light of the whole pastoral tradition, the 
American poet’s work assumes an entirely 
fresh significance. 

Norman Friedman believes that the critics of 
E. E. Cummings have been even more at fault 
than those of Robert Frost. Certainly there is 
justification for his complaint that many of them 
approach the unorthodox work of Cummings 
with fixed and limiting ideas as to what poetry 
‘should do’. Firmly insisting upon the poet’s 
right to be evaluated in terms of ‘what he does’ 
rather than what his critics think he should do, 
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Mr. Friedman proceeds to define the nature of 
Cummings’s poetry and then to assess the 
poet’s achievement on this basis. Although his 
defence of the syntactical distortions and typo- 
graphical devices is not very convincing, his 
book will prove of immense value to anyone 
who wishes to understand the aims and methods 
of one of the most controversial poets of our 
time. 

In his admirable introduction to The Oxford 
Book of Canadian Verse, Professor A. J. M. Smith 
makes a point of distinguishing between the 
poets who have attempted ‘to express whatever 
is unique or local in Canadian life’ and those 
who have concentrated ‘on what it has in com- 
mon with life everywhere’. The truth is, as this 
anthology confirms, that natives and cosmopo- 
litans alike borrowed heavily from other litera- 
tures and not until the nineteen-thirties was 
there any real evidence of the development of 
an essentially Canadian poetry. With the 
appearance of such poets as F. R. Scott, A. M. 
Klein, Earle Birney, and Dorothy Livesay, a 
period of experimentation began which pro- 
duced poems of individual quality and pre- 
pared the way for other Canadian poets. 
Nevertheless, this is an excellent collection, and 
it is the first anthology to represent both Eng- 
lish and French Canadians. 

Dragons and Daffodils is much more limited in 
scope, for it presents only the work of poets who 
have a close connexion with Cardiff; and, one 
might add, by no means their best work. 
Dannie Abse, Glyn Jones, and Richard Milner 
stand out amongst the contributors to this 
somewhat uneven collection of Anglo-Welsh 
verse. It is a pity that Anthony Conran, an- 
other Welsh poet, lacked the residential quali- 
fications for inclusion, since his poetry would 
have added considerable strength to the antho- 
logy. Mr. Conran’s Formal Poems is a distinctly 
promising first volume which reveals his skill 
in the manipulation of language, as well as a 
deep-founded allegiance to the old Welsh bards. 

To describe Gilbert Thomas as a philoso- 
phical poet is not to imply that he has any 
affinity with the new school of intellectuals at 
present displaying a flair for metaphysics and 
epistemology, for his philosophy, like that of 
Robert Frost, is derived from common experi- 
ences of everyday life. Perhaps one should call 
it a faith rather than a philosophy, since his 
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Later Poems, wide in their range of mood and 
subject, express an indomitable belief in the 
fulfilment of the human spirit. The quietness of 
his tone and the casualness of his approach do 
not conceal the emotional depths of his poetry, 
nor the compassion informing it. 

Although Mr. Roy MacNab is one of the lead- 
ing South African poets, his work is far better 
known in this country than in his own. His new 
book, The Man of Grass, is a marked improve- 
ment on his first book, both in conception and 
execution, and it contains some outstanding 
poetry. The long title-poem, concerned with 
the first Christian martyrdom in South Africa, 
is undoubtedly the finest poem he has ever 
written, and it is reinforced by such pieces as 
The Settler, Amatonga, El Alamein Revisited, and 
Daylight in Chelsea. 

The two American poets, Harriet Plimpton 
and Sylvia Plath, provide a striking contrast. 
In Out of the North Miss Plimpton is inclined to 
allow her emotions too loose a rein, especially 
when dealing with country life, and has a dis- 
concerting habit of stressing the moral or the 
point she wishes to make; but she can be 
remarkably effective when she adheres to the 
idiom and traditions of her own New England. 
Four Captains, Darkness in Moonlight, and Witch- 
trot Road display her genuine talent at its best. 
Miss Plath, on the other hand, is unusually re- 
served and precise in The Colossus, withholding 
sufficient to create almost an air of mystery 
about her subjects, yet not too much to destroy 
the balance or the tension of her poems. Indeed, 
what few defects there are in this distinguished 
first volume are due more to her sudden de- 
scents into fantasy than to any failure of crafts- 
manship. 

Padraic Colum’s volume takes its title from 
a poetic custom of medieval Ireland. In order 
to maintain the pattern it has been necessary to 
include a number of poems which might other- 
wise have been omitted; but what is lost in 
unevenness is gained in unity, and the collec- 
tion is truly characteristic of the Irish poet. 

The translations concluding the list are both 
to be recommended without hesitation. A 
notable poet himself, Geoffrey Johnson has 
succeeded not merely in rendering Virgil’s 
Eclogues into interesting English, but also in 
retaining the original poetry; whilst Philip 
Vellacott is to be congratulated for rescuing 
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an undeservedly little-known play from ob- 
scurity. 


Books noticed above: 


Let’s have some Poetry, by EvizaBeTH JENNINGS. 
Museum Press. 125. 6d. 

The Pastoral Art of Robert Frost, by Joun F. Lynen. 
Oxford (Yale U.P.). 36s. 

E. E. Cummings: the Art of his Poetry, by NoRMAN 
FriepMan. Oxford (Johns Hopkins U.P.). 275. 6d. 

The Oxford Book of Canadian Verse, chosen and with 
an introduction by A. J. M. Smrrn. Oxford. 40s. 

Dragons and Daffodils, edited by Joun Stuart 
Wriuiams and Ricnarp Mixner. Christopher 
Davies. 75. 6d. 

Formal Poems, by AnrHony Conran. Christopher 
Davies. 7s. 6d. 

Later Poems, by Gitpert Tuomas. David & Charles. 
10s. 6d. 

The Man of Grass, by Roy Macnas. St. Catherine 
Press. 16s. 

Out of the North, by Harriet Pumwprton. Oxford. 155. 
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The Colossus, by Sytvia PLatu. Heinemann. 155. 

The Poet’s Circuits, by PApraic Coium. Oxford. 215. 

The Pastorals of Vergil, translated by GrorrrEY 
Jounson. University of Kansas Press. $3.00 

Menander’s The Bad-Tempered Man (or The Misan- 
thrope), translated by Vettacorr. Oxford. 
10s. 6d. 


Also received: 


A Slim Volume, by W. Fraser Mitcue.i. Examiner 
Letterpress Dept., Huddersfield. 

New Verse in the ’30s, compiled by B. C. BLoomrre.p. 
Library Association. 4s. (paper). 

No Stronger than a Flower. Poems: 1935-60, by JosepH 
Brappock. Hale. tos. 6d. 

Outposts Publications Chiaroscuro, by MARjor1e Batt- 
cock; The Trobriand Islanders, by R. F. WiL.etts. 
Outposts Publications. 3s. each (paper). 

Paths of Peace (in Africa), by Davi J. Dartow. 
Lovedale Press. 

The Oleanders, by R. pz L. Furtavo. Writers’ Work- 
shop, Calcutta. Re. 1.00 (paper). 


Maturation 


we he was young death seemed 
A faraway unlikely shore 


To which he scarcely moved, 
A city sunk in Kalahari sand 
Or drowned Atlantis, 

And still felt aeons yet 
Awaited his brisk step 
Before oblivion sued. 


But only yesterday 


His heart was stabbed awake: 
In a white city morgue, 


Scented and alien, 


He touched the cold-veined mask 
Which was his mother’s face, 
And stepped back to the street 
As into his own grave. 


The sunlight gave no sign, 


But fell as long ago 


On ruined Zimbabwe 

And reeking Babylon: 

Its neutral touch proclaimed 
Childhood was dead and gone. 


JOHN BARRON MAYS 


Recent Reading 


INCE it first appeared in 1938 little or no 

fresh material has been added to Margaret 
J. C. Reid’s far-ranging study, The Arthurian 
Legend. There are still conspicuous gaps in the 
bibliography—Dorothy Sayers’s Tristan in 
Brittany, for example, and Charles Williams’s 
Taliessin in Logres; yet its reissue will be wel- 
come to many readers who feel, as Milton once 
felt, the enchantment of 


Uther’s son 
Begirt with British and Armoric knight.. 


Dr. Reid takes the year 1485, when Malory’s 
Morte D’Arthur emerged, as the end of the 
medieval and the beginning of the modern 
period in Western literature and art. She has 
explored the territory on each side of this line 
of demarcation with admirable industry, and 
has set marching before us a long pageant, 
spanning the centuries between Nennius and 
T. S. Eliot. Although herself a Scot, she has not 
much to say about the sudden flowering of the 
chivalric and romantic epic in her country 
during the fifteenth century; Andrew of Wyn- 
toun is bypassed ; Huchown of the Awle Ryale 
receives a mere half-line, without any mention 
of his shadowy avatar, Sir Hew of Eglintoun; 
and she leaves unprobed the mystery of Clerk 
of Tranent, 


That maid the anteris of Gawain. 


The Victorian romantics, on the other hand, 
receive full measure, and W. H. Mallock’s re- 
cipe for the Tennysonian re-hash (beginning, 
“Take one blameless prig’) is not permitted to 
intrude upon the general atmosphere of re- 
spectful high seriousness. Dr. Reid deprecates 
—how rightly—Tennyson’s endeavour to in- 
tegrate the ,igure of King Arthur with that of 
the Prince Consort. She seems to regret the in- 
stinctive veering of sympathy towards Launce- 
lot. ‘Here’, she says, somewhat sternly, ‘the 
artist in the poet has betrayed the moralist.’ 
There was also a point at which the bigot in the 
poet has betrayed the artist. Even after fifty 
years the inhibitions acquired at Somersby 
Rectory kept their hold on him. Nothing would 
be allowed that smacked of Babylon. So in the 
Idylls of the King Arthur must not ask Sir 
Bedivere to pray for his soul, nor may the re- 


morseful Sir Launcelot become a priest, and 
sing the Dirge and the Requiem Mass for the 
dead Guinevere in the nunnery at Amesbury. 

We often speak of the ‘sunset’ of chivalry. 
Professor Arthur B. Ferguson prefers to call it 
an ‘Indian summer’. Either term will serve. 
It does not matter greatly whether it is a day 
or a year that is waning; the over-gorgeous 
colours are the same, and they are the colours 
of decay. 

The Indian Summer of English Chivalry is 
a scholarly, amply-documented work, based 
upon extensive research, but concerned mainly 
with trends and movements, repercussions and 
reactions. Due regard is paid to the history ofa 
very great though very human and therefore 
imperfect ideal, but we hear little about the 
personalities of the men who were its ministers. 
One is sometimes tempted to regret that Pro- 
fessor Ferguson is not more interested in people. 
Many significant figures are left indistinct; 
for example, the Majorcan mystic, Ramon 
Lull, whose Libre del Ordre de Cavayleria was 
translated by Caxton under the title of The 
Boke of the Ordre of Chyvalry. Lull is here blamed 
for Caxton’s ‘Chauvinism’; but about the man 
himself, Arabic scholar, anti-Averroist, poet, 
inventor of the ‘Lullian method’ of teaching, 
we learn nothing. His character and his 
career are, none the less, far from being irrele- 
vant when we seek to assess the impact of his 
writings upon his English translator. And in 
what sense was Jacques de Lalaing a ‘fabulous’ 
Burgundian knight? Not in the sense that the 
unicorn was a fabulous animal, nor in the 
sense that P. T. Barnum had a fabulous career. 
De Lalaing was a real person. The chronicler, 
Georges Chastellain, wrote his life, and there 
is nothing in the story that savours either of 
romantic exaggeration or over-coloured fan- 
tasy. He was, indeed, a sort of forerunner 
of Bayard, that ultimate incarnation of the 
chivalric idea, and of him we find no trace in 
this book. 

As the dedication of a recent book on Shake- 
speare’s public reminds us, some fortunate 
children learn at their mother’s knee that it is 
quite possible ‘to read Shakespeare for the 
pleasure of it’; but there are others—all too 
many of them—to whom each play is merely 
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a lesson-book, or who, boldly essaying an in- 
dependent approach, are bogged down in the 
very first scene. Few teachers would now com- 
mend, much less use in class, Lamb’s Tales. A 
more modern and flexible treatment is re- 
quired, and it is this gap that Marchette Chute 
seeks to fill with her Stories from Shakespeare. 

Her opening paragraph is hardly promising. 
‘Shakespeare’, she says, ‘was the most remark- 
able story-teller the world has ever known’; 
and not until p. 99 does she hint that he did not, 
as children say, ‘make up the stories all by 
himself’. Even when this circumstance is once 
or twice lightly touched upon, she shies away 
rom naming Nashe, Plutarch, or Plautus. Is 
she haunted by the lesson-book bogy? One 
sovereign virtue at least is hers: she enjoys her- 
self, and she wants her readers to enjoy them- 
selves with her. Sometimes she produces a label 
which sticks, or a patch of characterization 
that throws a figure into sudden high relief: 
Dogberry and Verges moving ‘with the medita- 
tive calm of two well-intentioned tortoises’, 
Polonius ‘puttering about in his secretive way’, 
Antony’s ‘gay and strange and magnificent life’ 
in Egypt with Cleopatra, Hamlet presented as 
‘this lonely, tormented, incomparable human 
being’. 

But it must be admitted that she sometimes 
strays off the right track. For example, the pro- 
position that Shakespeare almost certainly 
never met a Jew' leaves out of account the trial 
and execution of Dr. Lopez in 1594. To see is 
not to meet, but there may well have been a 
vivid visual memory in his mind’s eye while 
he was portraying Shylock. When Juliet said 
‘I'll look to like, if looking liking move’ she 
assuredly did not ‘agree’ beforehand to ‘look 
with favour’ upon Paris; nor did Gertrude 
raise the cry of ‘Help, help ho!’ immediately 
after Hamlet’s entrance (Act III, Scene iv); 
some fifteen lines of ding-dong dialogue pre- 
cede that cry. At the end of Antony and Cleopatra 
the asp (or, if preferred, the ‘pretty worm of 
Nilus’) mysteriously becomes ‘the serpent of the 
Nile’ and one of the Queen’s women falls dead 
‘of grieving’ without any contact with the fatal 
venom that killed both of them. It seems 
strange, too, that Mr. Justice Shallow should 
be numbered among the ‘local’ worthies of 
Windsor, in spite of Slender’s formal introduc- 
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tion of him as a man of Gloucestershire. Such 
lapses, and others like them, though not formid- 
able if considered separately, add up to a total 
which could be a serious handicap to that 
uninitiated reader for whom the book is in- 
tended. i 

Interest continues to be focused upon Eng- 
lish verse-translations from Greek and Roman 
classics, especially those made in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
In the spring of 1960 English noted a reissue of 
William Melmoth’s Examination of Pope’s Iliad; 
and before the year ended L. Proudfoot’s 
scholarly analysis and commentary directed 
a steady beam of light upon Dryden’s ‘Aeneid’ 
and Its Seventeenth-Century Predecessors. Of these 
there were no fewer than nine; and it would 
appear that ‘so far from being a labour-saving 
device’ this collation of previous versions with 
each other was ‘an immensely painstaking 
effort to arrive at a definitive version’. The 
critical and analytical chapters of this book 
are excellent, especially that headed Diction 
and Decorum; but we are left with the impres- 
sion that for such an undertaking time, place, 
and atmosphere could hardly have been less 
favourable. It is probably true that Lauderdale 
and Godolphin were ‘particularly congenial’ 
to Dryden. Yet when we blame ‘glorious John’ 
for his occasionally ‘florid and fulsome’ work as 
a translator from a language as terse and com- 
pact as Virgil’s Latin, his weakness for ‘elabor- 
ate honorific forms’, the ‘flaccidity’ of his 
metre, are we not rather unkindly blaming 
him for bearing the form and pressure of the 
age he lived in? 

With engaging modesty Robert C. Elliott 
tells us in the Preface to his book on The Power 
of Satire that he is ‘not a linguist, not a classicist, 
not an anthropologist’; he adds that he ‘has 
had the help of learned friends’. A perusal of 
his work suggests that either his modesty is 
excessive or his ‘learned friends’ have formed a 
team of quite unusual erudition and industry. 
His main object has been to show how sophisti- 
cated literary satire is a stream fed by many 
confluents—myth, magic and saga among them 
—and to show that some of these flow from dis- 
tant springs hitherto inadequately mapped and 
charted. At the centre of this landscape he 
has set the literary figures whom he labels 


* Cf. C. J. Sisson, ‘A Colony of Jews in Shakespeare’s London’, Essays and Studies, xxiii. 
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‘The Great Misanthropes’—Shakespeare’s 
Timon, Moliére’s Alceste, Swift’s Gulliver. This 
grouping presents some difficulties, since we 
have never been accustomed to regard Timon 
as an image of Shakespeare himself or Alceste 
as a true projection of Moliére’s mind in the 
same way that we have learned to see in Cap- 
tain Lemuel Gulliver a definite adumbration of 
his creator’s tormented spirit. 

The Ancient Irish bard, the pre-Islamic 
Arab, and the modern Eskimo exponent of the 
derisive drum-duel are invoked to drive home 
the thesis that to primitive magic and incanta- 
tion the origin of all literary satire can be 
traced. ‘Blistering’ as an epithet for some par- 
ticular piece of satire has long been common 
form ; but it is interesting to discover that when 
the poet Néde, adopted son of Caier, King of 
Connaught, pronounced a satirical attack upon 
him, ‘three coloured blisters, namely Stain, 
Blemish and Defect’, broke out upon the 
King’s face. 

Sybil Rosenfeld’s Theatre of the London Fairs 
in the Eighteenth Century is something more than 
a lively sequence of plays and players seen 
against the tawdry, impermanent background 
of the booths at Southwark, Smithfield, and 
elsewhere in or near the capital; it is a solid 
contribution to the social history of Georgian 
London. Weare apt to think of fair-grounds as 
pervaded by mimes and mountebanks, puppets, 
acrobats, and performing animals; we may have 
done less than justice to the important part 
played by these humble centres of entertain- 
ment in the development of the dramatic art 
and the initiation of aspiring actors and actresses. 

Mrs. Pritchard graduated straight from 
Bartholomew Fair to the Haymarket Theatre; 
Theophilus Cibber, Doggett (of ‘coat and 
badge’ fame), Quin, and Macklin all in their 
time trod the creaking boards there or at 
Southwark. As for the plays, they were what 
one would expect them to be—broad farce, 
crude melodrama, violent spectacle; yet here 
and there such hotch-potches as The Humours 
of Sir John Falstaff and The Distressed Merchant or 
The Jew of Venice brought with them a dim re- 
minder of other, earlier, and better things. 
Robin Hood, Dick Whittington, Fair Rosa- 
mond, and Jane Shore were sure favourites; 
and the topical features, forerunners of the 
Movietone News of today, have an evocative 


charm of their own. In a final expiring effort 
Southwark showed the landing of Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz in England 
on the eve of her marriage to George III; and 
one of the last scenes of this type to be put 
on at Smithfield bore the rousing title of The 
Spaniard Well Drub’d or the British Tar Victorious. 

About fifty years ago a sealed-up cave in the 
extreme west of China disgorged a treasure 
comparable to the late Sir Aurel Stein’s dis- 
coveries in the Gobi Desert. This was a collec- 
tion of Chinese manuscripts, fifth to late tenth 
century—ballads, legends, stories, lyrics, of 
astonishing diversity ; and it will come as cheer- 
ing news to many people that Arthur Waley 
has now prepared an English version with notes 
and commentaries. Who would have expected 
to find in this anthology a burlesque Epithala- 
mium arranged as a sort of Cantata for men’s 
and women’s voices? Almost more startling is 
that piece of Taoist propaganda which repre- 
sents Confucius as murdering the cheeky small 
boy who, by finding apt answers to all his 
questions, contrives to make the Sage look 
uncommonly foolish. It is true that Confucius is 
said to have been ‘very much afraid’ when a lofty 
bamboo-tree sprang from his victim’s blood; 
but it must be admitted that he had received 
great provocation from young Hsiang-T’O. 

For some time past English publishers of 
repute have shown a tendency either to write 
books about their own activities or to enlist 
professional authors to do it for them. This 
blameless narcissism, whether direct or oblique, 
has produced several studies of real value, 
among which one of the most recent is Royal 
A. Gettmann’s Victorian Publisher. Based mainly 
on the Bentley archives in the Illinois Collec- 
tion and in the British Museum, it throws new 
light upon the whole field: fees and royalties, 
‘puffing’ and production, binding and illus- 
trating, the part played by that often powerful 
‘backroom boy’, the publisher’s reader, and the 
sometimes difficult author-publisher relation- 
ship. Many giants and giantesses of the nine- 
teenth century were, at one period or another 
of their careers, upon Bentley’s list—that of 
Richard the father or George the son. They 
range from Jane Austen to Marie Corelli, from 
R. D. Barham to Earl Roberts of Kandahar; 
but the biggest fish of all eluded this particu- 
lar net. In 1833 the elder Bentley secured for 
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himself and his firm the appointment of Pub- 
lisher-in-Ordinary to Queen Victoria; yet 
when Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands appeared in 1867 it bore the imprint 
of Smith, Elder. The younger Bentley was still 
feeling ‘a little sore’ about this in 1882. 

During the winter of 1958-9 twenty-four 
talks upon the history of Wales were given in 
the Welsh Home Service of the BBC. They 
brought the survey as far as the year 1485, and 
later formed Volume I of Wales Through the 
Ages. Volume II, containing twenty-seven 
talks, carries us from 1485 to the beginning of 
the present century. Dr. A. J. Roderick, 
Head of the Welsh School Broadcasting De- 
partment, once more captains a team of dis- 
tinguished experts, and to students of the social, 
political, and industrial—to say nothing of 
denominational—evolution of the Welsh people 
this book cannot fail to be of great interest; 
but the non-Welsh-speaking reader comes to a 
regretful halt at the last chapter, which is prob- 
ably the least controversial and the most 
enjoyable of all. It deals with the Welsh 
Literary Renaissance of the early twentieth 
century, and the great upsurge of inspiration 
which then occurred in the vernacular poetry 
of Wales. 

In his studies of Bernard Shaw and of the 
comedies of Shakespeare S. C. Sen Gupta, 
Professor of English in Presidency College, 
Calcutta, was manifestly moving towards a 
new, individual theory of aesthetics. He now 
puts forward—or, as he modestly says, ‘sug- 
gests’—that theory, probing the mystery of the 
imagination, and the sense in which the 
symbols used in art and poetry may be said to 
be alive. Taking as his starting-point Plato’s 
‘severe indictment of poetry’ in The Republic, 
he leads us from Coleridge to Benedetto Croce, 
thence to Engels and Karl Marx, and finally, 
in Part II, to the ‘Meaning of Meaning’ as 
foreshadowed in the Indian concept of Dhvani, 
expounded in the ninth century of our era by 
Anandavardhana. By the way the reader is 
refreshed by interesting digressions into litera- 
ture: for example, Shylock’s grief over his ring 
is cited to show how ‘all the alternative inter- 
pretations combine to enrich the total meaning 
which is immanent in them and is yet beyond 
each of them separately.’ D. M. S. 
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Books noticed above: 
The Arthurian Legend: Comparison of Treatment in 
Modern and Medieval Literature, by MARGARET J. C. 
Rem. Oliver & Boyd. 215. 

The Indian Summer of English Chivalry: Studies in the 
Decline and Transformation of Chivairic Idealism, by 
ArTuuR B. Fercuson. Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 


48s. 

Stories from Shakespeare: The Complete Tales of William 
Shakespeare, retold by Marcuetre Cuute. 
Murray. 16s. 

Dryden's Aeneid and Its Seventeenth Century Predecessors, 
by L. Prouproor. Manchester U.P. 35. 

The Power of Satire: Magic, Ritual, Art, by Rosert C. 
Exuiotr. Oxford (Princeton U.P.). 48s. 

The Theatre of the London Fairs in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by Syst. RosenreLp. Cambridge. 30s. 

Ballads and Stories from Tun-Huang, an Anthology, 
translated by ArTtHuR WALEY. Allen & Unwin. 


255. 

A Victorian Publisher: a Study of the Bentley Papers, by 
A. Getrmann. Cambridge. 40s. 

Wales Through the Ages, Vol. II, edited by A. J. 
Roperick. Christopher Davies. 255. 

Towards a Theory of the Imagination, by S. C. Sen 
Gupta. Oxford. 225. 6d. 


Other new books received: 


A Passage to India; A Play, by SANTHA Rama Rau, 
adapted from the novel by E. M. Forster. 
Arnold. tos. 6d. 

Essays by Divers Hands: New Series, Vol. XXX, 
edited by N. Harpy WAtuIs. Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature. Oxford. 155. 

Language and Life in the U.S.A.: American English for 
Foreign Students, by GLavys G. Doty and JANET 
Ross. Row, Peterson, N.Y. 

Life on a Whaler, edited by E. L. McCormick and 
E. G. McGeuer. Selected Source Materials for 
College Research Papers. (D.C. Heath, Boston). 
Harrap. 10s. (paper). 

Rewley House Papers, 1959-60, edited by H. P. Surrx. 
Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies. 

The Goose Girl, by Murtet Hooper. Faber. ros. 6d. 

The Outlook for English in Central Africa, by Professor 
Norman Mackenzie. An Inaugural Lecture given 
in the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. Oxford. 4s. (paper). 

The Spanish Labyrinth: An Account of the Social and 
Political Background of the Civil War, by GERALD 
Brenan. New edition. Cambridge. 135. 6d. 
(paper). 

The True Book about Ancient Greece, by RoGER Lan- 
CELYN GREEN. Muller. 8s. 6d. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

Your informal report, ‘What do They Read ?’, pub- 
lished in the Summer 1960 issue of English, was cer- 
tainly of interest to those responsible for the teaching 
of English in schools. 

Two out of three reports, however, were drawn 
from schools where obviously cultural standards 
would be of a pretty high order. I suspect that had 
reports been taken from a wider range of school, the 
results would not be nearly so attractive. I feel bold 
enough to say that I doubt whether a very high per- 
centage of boys and girls attending day schools read 
much outside their immediate school subjects. 

In my own case, I can certainly say that even in a 
boarding-school such as mine is, and with a fine 
library of fiction and non-fiction, reading for plea- 
sure is only enjoyed by a very small percentage. 
There are some, of course, who have their own ways 
of finding time to read; and it is interesting to note 
that, in a school which takes a grammar school and 
secondary modern stream, the differences between 
the types so far as reading is concerned are not 
nearly so great as may be imagined. 

Generally speaking, I find that boys between the 
ages of eleven and thirteen read very little. Their day 
is too much taken up with other activities, and when 
a time for repose does occur a battered comic often 
fills up the time. Those who like reading usually turn 
to fiction, and cover a wide range, from such ‘old 
timers’ as Ballantyne and Stevenson to Laurie 
Long, Arthur Ransome, and some thrillers. Some of 
the classics are ‘read’—if that is the correct term—in 
those publications where conversation takes place in 
the form of pictures and balloons. I have often been 
amazed at the accuracy with which children will 
find their way through the bewildering series of ex- 
pletives, startling pictures, and snatches of narrative. 

I find that between fourteen and fifteen reading 
books increases, but largely on the non-fiction side. 


Encyclopaedias seem to present a fascination for 
these pupils, and I have known a boy spend a 
considerable time with volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Newspapers and magazines are usually 
read without discrimination. By far the most- 
favoured form of fiction is war-stories. Unfortunately 
too many of them are taken up with sadism and 
atrocities to form really healthy reading for young- 
sters, and some guidance has to be given as to their 
suitability. There is no doubt, however, that the 
paper-back is more popular in every respect than 
the stiff-covered one. 

For those of fifteen and over may be added books 
of a more romantic nature. Now and again a boy 
will prefer Somerset Maugham, Wells, or Dostoevsky 
to the smuggled-in paper-back showing the usual 
tousled and half-dressed blonde. The majority of 
pupils seem to think chat the public examinations 
supply enough serious reading! One cannot help 
feeling that the children of today must find the 
distractions of television, flashy headlines, exciting 
diagrams and illustrations too strong to develop a 
love for the well-written book; nevertheless, I 
believe that the reading opportunities given in 
school will inevitably bear fruit later on in life. 

The following is a rough estimate of the reading 
done in my school: 


Class reading or supervised private reading is not 
taken into consideration. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. W. FLORANCE 


Senior English Master, Royal Wanstead School, London, 


Reprints, New Editions, and Recent 
Periodicals 


Caxton’s translation of the Middle Dutch classic, 
The History of Reynard the Fox, which burlesques 
Church and court and provides many entertaining 
animal charac’ izations, introduced into English 
the comic beast epic in which allegory is sub- 
ordinated to the narrative. It has recently been 


re-edited by Donald B. Sands (Oxford: Harvard 
U.P., 30s.), who contributes a three-chapter intro- 
duction to the text— illustrated by woodcuts from 
early continental editions—and includes a full 
bibliography, annotations, and glossary. 

Two more titles in Nelson’s ‘Medieval and Re- 


Comics or Non- 

Age Nothing Fiction fiction 
% % % 
11-133. 80 15 5 
1394-15. 60 28 12 
15-17. 23 40 27 
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naissance Library’, whose general editor is C. S. 
Lewis, are Sir Launfal, by Thomas Chestre, edited 
by A. J. Bliss, and The Parlement of Foulys, edited by 
D. S. Brewer (Nelson, 12s. 6d. each). The series aims 
to provide new editions of works of earlier English 
literature—usually short texts, presented complete 
—with introductions and notes that discuss and 
develop recent research and criticism. 

No comprehensive critical edition of The Charac- 
ters of Theophrastus, so influential in European 
literature, has appeared in England for more than 
fifty years. Reintroducing Theophrastus in the long 
general preface to his recent edition (Macmillan, 
355.), R. G. Ussher takes account of the work of 
earlier scholars and provides a full bibliography. 

The Poems, edited by F. T. Prince (Methuen, 
21s.), is a further title in the ‘Arden Shakespeare’. 
Excluding the Sonnets (which have been allotted a 
separate volume), this contains Venus and Adonis, 
Lucrece, The Passionate Pilgrim, and The Phoenix and 
the Turtle, whose idea Shakespeare borrowed from 
Chester’s Love’s Martyr and which its present editor 
describes as ‘a somewhat longer, and independent, 
example of Shakespeare’s powers of incantation’. 

In his long and thorough introduction, in the same 

series, to The First Part of King Henry IV (Methuen, 
21s.), Professor A. R. Humphreys discusses the 
play’s date (assigning it a somewhat earlier one than 
usual), considers the question of revision, and 
examines Shakespeare’s use of source-material; as 
well as considering the implications of Falstaff, and 
the play’s unity, historical outlook, and imaginative 
impact. 
Five Heroic Plays, edited with an introduction by 
Bonamy Dobrée in the ‘World’s Classics’ (Oxford, 
8s. 6d.), is a companion volume to the same editor’s 
Five Restoration Tragedies. It contains The Tragedy of 
Mustapha, by Robert Boyle, Earl of Orrery, The 
Empress of Morocco, by Elkanah Settle, The Destruction 
of Jerusalem, Part II, by John Crowne, Sophonisba, by 
Nathaniel Lee, and Aureng-Zebe by Dryden—all 
first performed between 1665 and 1667. 

Two more modern titles in the same series are 
Stephen Crane’s classic of the American Civil War, 
The Red Badge of Courage, published with other 
stories at 8s. 6d. with an introduction by V. S. 
Pritchett; and E. M. Forster’s The Longest Journey 
(7s. 6d.), with an introduction especially written by 
the author for this edition. In it he confesses that 
the book ‘is the least popular of my five novels 
but the one I am most glad to have written’, and 
gives the reader some interesting sidelights on its 


genesis. 

The name of Harold Frederic as a novelist of the 
*nineties, contemporary and compatriot of Mark 
Twain, will not be familiar to many English readers. 
His novel The Damnation of Theron Ware, which 
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describes the impact of worldly sophistication on 
the naive inexperience of a vain, humourless, 
socially aspiring young Methodist minister, has 
recently been edited by Everett Carter (Harvard 
U.P.: Oxford, 36s.). 

A ‘standard work’, first published in 1911 and 
many times reprinted, Modern English Literature, 
1450-1959, by G. H. Mair, has just appeared in the 
Home University Library (Oxford, 8s. 6d.) in its 
third edition. For it A. C. Ward has revised his 
‘Epilogue’ of the second edition—which now appears 
as Chapter XI—and has written an additional 
chapter to cover the twenty years up to 1959. 

David Daiches has substantially revised the 
original, 1939, edition of his The Novel and the 
Modern World, now reissued by Cambridge at 35;5.: 
dropping the chapters on Galsworthy, Huxley, and 
Katherine Mansfield in order to concentrate on his 
four ‘giants of the modern English novel’—Conrad, 
Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, and Virginia Woolf. 
Lawrence, previously omitted, now has two chapters, 
there is a new one on Conrad, the original opening 
chapter has been rewritten and the last one omitted. 
This is a searching illumination of—in the author’s 
own words—‘attitudes and techniques through an 
investigation of how changed values and changed 
views about the nature of time and of consciousness 
have caused new problems and prompted new 
methods’. 

Three recent additions to Heinemann’s excellent 
‘Poetry Bookshelf’ Series are selections from Tenny- 
son, edited by Edmund Blunden and published at 
8s. 6d., from Shelley, edited by John Holloway, and 
from Burns, edited by a fellow Scot, G. S. Fraser 
(both at gs. 6d.). Each of the volumes contains 
notes (and for Burns, a glossary), and a long bio- 
graphical-critical introduction. 

A new series of paper-backs, Unwin Books, was 
launched by Allen & Unwin last October. Titles 
include The Pillow-Book of Sei Shénagon, translated 
by Arthur Waley—the diary of a court lady of 
Japan a thousand years ago; Dostoevsky’s The 
Dream of a Queer Fellow and the Pushkin Speech (4s. 6d. 
each); and Bertrand Russell’s Sceptical Essays (6s.), 
first published in 1935 and many times reprinted. 

Penguin Books last autumn celebrated the twenty- 
fifth birthday of this admirable and enterprising 
firm with twenty-five outstanding titles. These 
included Sir Kenneth Clark’s history of The Nude 
in painting and sculpture—a magnificent nine-and 
six-worth, with nearly three hundred illustrations; 
a useful Reader’s Guide, edited by Sir William Emrys 
Williams, which offers a planned syllabus for profit- 
able reading in cighteen fields of knowledge and 
interest, compiled by a panel of distinguished 
scholars and scientists and giving outlines of the 
recommended books (55.); The Art of Living, by 
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André Maurois (whose Arie! was the first Penguin 
ever published) at 3s. 6d.; and a selection by Sir 
William Emrys Williams from the Collected Poems 
of Thomas Hardy (3s. 6d.). Among the fiction titles 
were two modern classics from the Continent— 
Albert Camus’s finest novel The Plague (35. 6d.) and 
Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain (7s. 6d.), set 
in a Swiss sanatorium before the First World War; 
and from English novelists, Iris Murdoch’s The 
Sandcastle (3s. 6d.), Doris Lessing’s short stories The 
Habit of Loving (2s. 6d.), and E. M. Forster’s second 
novel, The Longest Journey (3s. 6d.). Forster’s A 
Passage to India—a veteran Penguin—has lately been 
reprinted (3s. 6d.), and Angus Wilson’s short 
stories, Such Darling Dodos, appears for the first time 
as a Penguin. Recent additions to the Collected 
Penguin edition of D. H. Lawrence—Love among the 
Haystacks, and Other Stories (2s. 6d.), Selected Essays, 
Mornings in Mexico and Etruscan Places, The Woman 
Who Rode Away, and Other Stories, and the much- 
publicized unexpurgated Lady Chatterley’s Lover (all 
four at 3s. 6d. each), and The Lost Girl (45.)—have 
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been supplemented by what is perhaps the best 
modern biography of Lawrence, Harry T. Moore’s 
The Intelligent Heart (Penguin Biography, 7s. 6d.). 

Recently reissued as a ‘Wyvern Book’ by the 
Epworth Press at 3s. 6d. is Bernard Martin’s bio- 
graphy of John Newton, An Ancient Mariner. 

Periodicals received since our last issue include 
the Winter 1960 number of The Use of English, edited 
by Denys Thompson and published quarterly by 
Chatto at an annual subscription of 17s. 6d.; the 
Summer and Autumn 1960 issues of Critical Quarterly, 
edited by C. B. Cox and A. E. Dyson and published 
by the Oxford Press at 3s. (annual subscription, 
125.); the Autumn 1960 issue of Modern Fiction 
Studies, which is a Thomas Hardy special number; 
Etudes Anglaises for July-September, English Studies— 
published in Amsterdam—for October and Decem- 
ber, and the first number, dated November, of a 
new quarterly The British Journal of Aesthetics (5s. 6d. 
each; annual subscription 3o0s.), published by the 
British Society of Aesthetics. 


For the Classroom 


Selected books recently received: 


Drama 


A Whole Theatre of Others, edited by ARTHUR Brown. 
An Anthology of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Dramatists other than Shakespeare. Arnold. 55. 6d. 

Caesar and Cleopatra, by BERNARD SHAw, edited by 
A. C. Warp. Longmans, in association with 
Constable. 55. 9d. 

Four Nativity Plays, by Joun Happon. Longmans. 
3s. gd. (limp cloth). 

May We Recommend; Six Radio Plays, adapted by IAN 
and Marion MacwiiuiaM. Books 5 and 6. 
Longmans. 35. 3d. each (limp cloth). 

Plays for Reading and Recording, by Stewart Love 
and D. Cummine. Harrap. 6s. 

The Merchant of Venice, edited by J. H. WALTER. The 
Players’ Shakespeare. Heinemann. 5s. 

The Playboy of the Western World, by J. M. Synce, 
edited by T. R. Henn. Methuen. 55. 


Poetry 
Fun and Fancy, Book 2, edited by W. R. S. McIntyre. 
An anthology for third- and fourth-year pupils of 
Secondary Schools. Macmillan. gs. 6d. 
Prose 
Heritage of Literature Series: Kipps, by H. G. Wexts, 


edited by A. C. Warp. 75. 6d.; The Mill on the 
Floss, by GzorGE Extor, edited by ANTHEA Bett. 
8s. gd. Longmans. 

In Malay Forests, by Sirk GEoRGE MAxweELt. Harrap. 
45. 6d. (limp cloth). 

The Condition of England, by C. F. G. MasTERMAN, 
edited by J. T. Bourton. Methuen. gs. 6d. 

The Getting of Wisdom, by HENRY HANDEL RicHARD- 
son. New Windmill Series. Heinemann. 6s. 

The Z and Z Readers, Books 1-4, by Lattan DayKIn. 
Harrap. 15s. 9d. each (limp cloth). 


Teaching of English 

Advanced Exercises in Criticism, by F. E. S. Finn. 
Murray. 55. gd. (limp cloth). 

Creative Writing in English, Book 1, by Gorpon Tay- 
Lor. Ginn. gs. 

Do You Understand? Book 2, by T. Arnmrrace. Com- 
prehension Exercises for Second-Year Juniors. 
Harrap. 45. (limp cloth). 

English for Lower Forms, Book 2, by G. F. Lams. 
Harrap. 6s. 

Forty Lessons and Exercises in Grammar and Language, 
by R. E. Houseman. Hulton. 

Let’s Write it Down; A New Approach to Spelling and 
Composition, by Frances Wiikins. U.L.P. 7s. (limp 
cloth). 


Return from Warmer Lands 


apes gazed dumbfounded on the green, the green; 
That ever grass could grow so green—in field so small! 


Nothing their sun-accustomed eyes had seen 
Prepared them for it. It was mine, the green 
That shouted England. All 
My childhood rushed at me in green. 


Children, your country welcomes you in green: 

he train’s great windows streamed with green—green of our motherland. 
My children gazed, but England could not mean 

So much to them. They failed to understand 

How nerve-ends tingled to the green, the green; 

How nursery lyrics jingled to the green. 


GRISELDA SCOTT 


Selected List of Recent Books 


An Approach to Hamlet. By L. C. Knicuts. Chatto. 
12s. 6d. 

A Charm of Words. By Eric Partrince. Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s. 

A Critical History of English Literature. By Davin 
Darcues. In 2 vols. Secker & Warburg. £5. 

A Critique of ‘Paradise Lost’. By Joun Peter. Long- 
mans. 255. 

A Study in Yellow : ‘The Yellow Book’ and its Contributors. 
By Katuerine Lyon Mix. Constable. 42s. 

Arthurian Triptych. By CHartes Moorman. Cam- 
bridge (California U.P.). 28s. 

Ben Jonson and the Language of Prose Comedy. By Jonas 
A. Barisu. Harvard (Oxford). 40s. 

Benson and the Bensonians. By J. C. TREw1n. Barrie & 
Rockliff. 42s. 

Byron and the Spoiler’s Art. By Paut West. Chatto. 
18s. 

Dryden’s Aeneid and its Seventeenth-Century Predecessors. 
By L. Prouproor. Manchester U.P. 355. 

Dylan Thomas: the Legend and the Poet. Edited by 
E. W. Tepiock. Heinemann. 255. 

Essays in Antiquity. By Peter Green. Murray. 21s. 

Essays, Letters and Reviews by Matthew Arnold. Edited 
by Fraser Neman. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 
£3. 125. 

Four Absentees. By RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. Studies of 
Dylan Thomas, George Orwell, Eric Gill, J. 
Middleton Murry. Barrie & Rockliff. 135. 6d. 

Image and Meaning: Metaphoric Traditions in Renais- 
sance Poetry. By Don Cameron ALLEN. Oxford 
(Johns Hopkins U.P.). 32s. 


Married to Tolstoy. By Cyntuia Asgurrx. Hutchin- 
son. 305. 

Mid-Century Drama. By LaurENcE Krrcnm. Faber. 
30s. 

Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, Vol. 111. 
Edited by Grorrrey BuL.oucu. Routledge. 455. 

Of Paradise and Light. By E. C. Petrrer. A Study of 
Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans. Cambridge. 255. 

Patterns in Shakespearian Tragedy. By InvinG RipNER. 
Methuen. 215. 

Poets of the 1939-45 War. By R. N. Currey. Writers 
and Their Work. Longmans (for the British 
Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 6d. 

Readers’ Guide to Books on Education. Library Associa- 
tion. 15s. (paper). 

Reading ‘Finnegans Wake’. By Frances M. BoLpEROFF. 
Constable. 60s. 

Robert Graves and the Decline of Modernism. By D. J. 
Enricut. An Inaugural Lecture. Craftsman Press, 
Singapore. 

Selected Letters of Winifred Holtby and Vera Brittain, 
1920-1935. Edited by Vera Brittarn and Geor- 
PREY A. Brown. £3. 35. 

Shakespeare and the Craft of Tragedy. By Wi1LLiAM 
Rosen. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 385. 

Shakespeare Survey 13. Edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
Cambridge. 27s. 6d. 

Shakespeare's Rival. By Rosert Grrrics. Heine- 
mann. 18s. 

Sowing: An Autobiography of the Years 1880-1904. By 
Leonarp Woo tr. Hogarth. 215. 

Studies in Words. By C. S. Lewts. Cambridge. 215. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


T. S. Eliot and the Idea of Tradition. By Szan Lucy. 
Cohen & West. 255. 

The Age of Reason, 1700-1789. By HAROLD NIcoLson. 
Constable. 455. 

The Autobiography of Mark Twain. Edited by CHARLES 
Newer. Chatto. gos. 

The British Theatre. By E. J. Burton. Jenkins. 255. 

The Image in the Modern French Novel. By STEPHEN 
Uximann. Cambridge. 35s. 

The Imagination as a Means of Grace. By E. L. Tuve- 
son. Cambridge (California U.P.). 40s. 

The Infernal World of Branwell Bronté. By DAPHNE DU 
Maurier. Gollancz. 21s. 

The Ladder of Vision: A Study of the Images in Dante's 
Comedy. By IRMA Branpets. Chatto. 255. 

The Letters of Hermann Melville. Edited by M. R. 
Davis and W. H. Guman. Oxford (Yale U.P.). 
525. 

The Love Ethic of D. H. Lawrence. By MARK SPILKA. 
Dobson. 21s. 

The Modern German Novel: A Mid-Twentieth-Century 
Survey. By H. M. Warpson. Oxford. 18s. 


The Moral Vision of Jacobean Tragedy. By Rospert 
OrnsTEIN. Wisconsin U.P. $6. 

The Origin of English Place-Names. By P. H. REANEY. 
Routledge. 32s. 

The Pastoral Art of Robert Frost. By Joun F. Lynen. 
Oxford (Yale U.P.). 36s. 

The Plays of T. S. Eliot. By D. E. Jones. Routledge. 
28s. 

The Poet in the Poem. By G. T. Wricur. Studies of 
Eliot, Pound, Yeats. Cambridge (California U.P.). 
28s. 

The Power of Satire. By Ropert C. Evuiotrr. Oxford 
(Princeton U.P.). 48s. 

The Queen and the Poet. By WALTER OAKESHOTT. 
Faber. 255. 

The Simple Wordsworth. By Joun F. Dansy. Rout- 
ledge. 18s. 

The Theatre of the London Fairs in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Sysit RosenreLp. Cambridge. 30s. 

The Turbulent Thirties. By J. C. TREwtn. An Account 
of the London Theatre in the 1930s. Macdonald. 
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Association Notes 
AUTUMN LECTURES 


A Lecture on ‘William Blake’s Meaning for the 
Twentieth Century’ was given by Miss Désirée 
Hirst on Saturday, 24 September. Professor Geoffrey 
Bullough was in the chair. 

The increasing interest taken in Blake’s poetry as 
well as his paintings was, said Miss Hirst, one of 
the most striking features of twentieth-century taste; 
yet he remained relatively unknown for many years 
after his death. Clearly what he had to say had a 
special meaning in our present situation. In the age 
of the atom bomb the outcries of a prophet warning 
the world of doom did not sound so strange as they 
must have done to Victorian ears. Moreover we 
lived in an age when psychology had come very 
much to the fore, and Blake was the first to embark 
on what might be called the ‘interior epic’, the poem 
of action whose battleground was the Human Mind. 
Blake’s passion for social justice made him attractive 
to a world which had seen the selfishness of nine- 
teenth-century capitalism punished by the scourge 
of Marxism. His hatred of war and suspicion of the 
machine were marked; calculation divorced from 
humanity was always the villain in his poetry. 
Blake’s symbolism was actually explained by his 
view of the past; he acknowledged a debt to the 
outstanding Renaissance figures of Boehme and 
Paracelsus, whose attitude of mind coloured the 
vision of Milton and even, perhaps, of Shakespeare; 
the two poets who, with the Old Testament pro- 


phets, had exercised the most formative influence of 
all on Blake. The excitement which took hold of the 
Renaissance mind sprang from a belief that it was 
possible to harmonize Christianity with the teach- 
ings of the pagan past and with Jewish mystical 
tradition; theories such as this had a great attrac- 
tion for the modern mind. Their weakness was 
the tendency of all Eastern thought to undervalue 
matter and exalt spirit at all costs, but we could 
sympathize with Blake’s revolt against eighteenth- 
century materialism, because we were in the throes 
of a similar one. He was a symbolist using with 
perfection two major art forms, a natural leader for a 
time when symbolism had come into its own. 


A lecture entitled ‘An Approach to English 
Language Teaching’ was given on Saturday, 22 
October, by Professor Randolph Quirk. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Guy Boas. 

Two factors, said Dr. Quirk, had given ‘English 
Language’ a vast educational and even political 
importance, equalled only by Science: (1) the status 
of English as the world’s chief international lan- 
guage, with the consequent need for improved 
teaching of it throughout the world; and (2) the new 
awareness that with the decline of Latin in our 
education system, a linguistic discipline is still 
desirable in the interest of clear thinking, reading, 
and writing. If Britain as the cradle of English were 
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to play its necessary role in advancing the interests 
of English throughout the world, more young people 
were needed who were maturely educated in the 
nature, use, and analysis of English. One could 
be more confident of attracting the scientifically 
minded pupil to understanding and clarity via 
grammar, because science and linguistics had com- 
mon ground in the perception of structure in phenomena. 
He knew, for example, that the molecule had an 
organized structure; and he was interested to find 
analogous structures in the sign system of his native 
language, and he accepted the need to analyse 
what he read and to synthesize what he wrote in 
terms of those structures. Teachers of English would 
be reluctant, however, to make the sole object of 
their work the encouragement of our future tech- 
nicians and scientists to write clearly. As an Ameri- 
can scholar had said recently: ‘Man is the Speaking 
Animal: that is the main reason for studying 
Language.’ Elementary linguistic analysis (of the 
native tongue) could be a proper basis for a liberal 
education. We could thereby inculcate, for instance, 
a tolerant and understanding attitude to the varieties 
of language—regional and social—that we heard 
around us. We could be shown ways in which our 
particular language not merely helped us to think 
but actually conditioned our thinking and our 
reactions to the phenomena around us, and we could 
be provided with tools for percipient and objective 
study of the ways language was manipulated by its 
most skilful users, our literary artists. 


The summary of Professor D. J. Gordon’s lecture 
on ‘J. M. Synge: The Artist and the Western 
World’, given on 26 November, with Miss Margaret 
Willy in the chair, will be included in the next issue 
of English. 


The Association’s contribution to the Conference 
of Educational Associations on 4 January took the 
form of a talk by Miss Hilda Brettell on ‘Spoken 
English’. Mr. D. M. Low was in the chair. 


Association Notes 


Miss Brettell divided her subject into three im- 
portant points: (1) Voice and Speech; (2) Poetry 
and Prose speaking and reading; and (3) Com- 
munication. She stressed the importance of a rightly 
used voice, of flexibility and intonation, but would 
not wish all children to speak alike. Dialects were 
important, both in pronunciation and idiom. The 
decline of learning by heart was to be deplored, and 
reading aloud of both poetry and prose to be 
encouraged. She recommended reading of the Bible 
as a basis for the best English. The art of communica- 
tion was to be encouraged by conversation, talks and 
discussions, votes of thanks, &c. Equally important 
was the art of listening. 

Miss Brettell finally discussed various practical 
problems about the place of this work on the time- 
table, who was to undertake it, whether it should 
be examined in the G.C.E., and similar questions. 

A discussion followed the talk. 


The death of Mrs. Angela Thirkell at the end 
of January was a great loss to literature and her 
many friends. She had been a member of the 
Association since 1946, and frequently attended 
its lectures. 


The again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W.7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 


Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-32, 34-40, 42- 
51, 53> 545 57, and the Presidential Address for 
1943- 

English, Nos. 1, 24, 25, 29-32, 34s 35- 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-xiii, xv-xxi, xxv-xxxii, 
English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays and 
Studies (New Series) 1950-4, 1957, and 1958. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, ii, iv-ix, 
XVi, Xviii—xxviii, xxxiii, xxxiv, and xxxvi. 
Out-of-print volumes of both Essays and Studies and 

The Year’s Work in English Studies are urgently 
required to complete sets for libraries. 


Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


The Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon will be held on 
Saturday, 3 June, at CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 
when the Presidential Address ‘Approaches to Drama’ will be given in the morning by 


MISS CLEMENCE DANE, C.B.E. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1961 Summer number of English should be addressed to the Editor, 
Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and contributions should reach 
her not later than Friday, 14 April 1961. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is 
not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


The English Association 


(FOUNDED 1906) 


President 1960/1 
MISS CLEMENCE DANE, C.B.E. 


The object of the English Association is to promote the knowledge and appreciation of English 
language and literature, and to uphold the standards of English writing and speech. 

The Association pursues these aims by affording opportunities of co-operation amongst all 
those interested in English; by furthering the recognition of English as essential in education; 
by discussing methods of English teaching; by holding lectures, conferences, and other meetings; 
by publishing a journal, books, and leaflets; and by forming local branches both at home and 
overseas, 


Officers 
Chairman of Committee: D. M. LOW, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
Hon. Treasurer: WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG, M.A., PH.D. 
Editor of ENGLISH: MISS MARGARET WILLY, F.R.S.L. 
Associate Editor of ENGLISH: GUY BOAS, M.A., F.R.S.L. 


Organizing Officer: E. WYNNE HICKIE, M.A. 
Secretary: MRS. E. M. FIELDING 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription paid at 
any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine ENGLISH (three 
issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, New Series, 
and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. Members who do not 
wish to pay their subscription by a banker’s order can pay a subscription in advance for three 
years at the rate of £3 or £6 respectively. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies and The 
Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


Corporate membership (£1. 15. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and Libraries. 
Student membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23. 
The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the Branch. 


All inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell Place, 
London, S.W. 7. 


KEATS-SHELLEY 
MEMORIAL BULLETIN 


Shelley's ‘To a Skylark’ Newell F. Ford 
The Clairmont Enigma Herbert Huscher 


New Light on Keats and his Family 
Phyllis G. Mann 


A new Text of Shelley’s Scene for Tasso 


G. M. Matthews 
Shelley at Eton: 
Mary Shelley vs. Jefferson H 
Elizebeth Nitchie 


Byron and the World of Thi § 
an Ingenious Disregard _ Paul West 


The Bulletin, published annually, contains 
works of original scholarship on subjects con- 
nected with Keats, Shelley, Byron, Leigh Hunt 
and their contemporaries, with illustrations. 

Price 8s. 6d. By post 9s. 

Back numbers available 
Hon. Editor and Publisher: 
DOROTHY HEWLETT 


Longfield Cottage, Longfield Drive 
Sheen Common, S.W.14 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
Recent Publications 


ENGLISH HISTORIANS 
Compiled by Mr. Bertram Newman for the 
English Association. Published by the Oxford 
University Press at 185.; School Edition 135. 6d. 

“Not only does this book enshrine fine prose, 
it has the grace of tactful editing and—a rare 
quality in anthologies—it has no dull spans.’ 

Time and Tide. 

‘Only a catalogue of names and passages could 
adequately suggest the rich scope and fine editing 
of a work which deserves on every count the 
warmest commendation.’ Birmingham Post. 


ENGLISH SHORT STORIES 
OF TODAY 
2nd Series. Compiled by Mr. Dan Davin for 
the English Association. Published by the 
Oxford University Press at 125. 6¢.; School 


Edition 75. 6d. 


.SCHOOL LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 


President - PROFESSOR M. V. C. JEFFREYS, C.B.E., M.A. 
Hon. Secretary « C. A. STOTT, M.B.E. 


Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or other organizations 
interested in school libraries, offers the following advantages: 
Information Service and Advice 
‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, editor: 
NORMAN FURLONG; book review editor: NORMAN CULPAN 
(termly journal free to s.L.a. members; 7s. 6d. per issue to 
non-members while stocks are available). 
Other Publications include Modern Adult Fiction for School and 
College Libraries: 2nd edition now available, revised with a 
new appendix of novels published since 1955. Primary 
School Library Books, an annotated list compiled by the S.L.A. 
Primary Schools Book Panel, &c. Full list from address below. 


Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E.), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1 
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Television for schools 
English 


Television for Schools Programmes have been produced 
by Associated-Rediffusion for nearly four years, and 
are now being received by 1500 schools. The Pro- 
grammes, = for particular age-groups in 
primary schools, secondary schools and grammar 
school VI forms, are intended to supplement the 
teacher's own work by using the resources of television 
to arouse the children’s interest and show them aspects 
of school subjects which cannot be easily shown in 
classroom. 

An outline of the Programmes for each of the three 
terms in the school year is published each April or 
May. Teachers’ Notes for individual series, to help 
with preparation and follow-up are sent to registered 
schools before the beginning of each term. 

English drama and literature Programmes have 
Proved very successful and have a t place in 
the timetables. During the current Autumn 1960 to 
Summer 1961 school television year the following 
series have and are being produced. 


Autumn Term 1960. September 19th to December 9th. 
BOOKS TO ENJOY: Age-range about 12. The aim of the 
series, first introdu in the Spring Term 1960, was 
to stimulate children to read for pleasure and to 
encourage them to use their school and public libraries. 
Ten books, mostly by contemporary authors, were 


These programmes are available in the areas served b 
Midlands), STV (Scotland), TWW (South Wales 


discussed and illustrated. included ‘Savage 
Gold’, by Roy Fuller; ‘Three a to Tyburn’, by 
Sutherland Ross; ‘100 Million Francs’, by Paul 
Berna, and a final Programme based on the children’s 
Own reco 


Spring Term 1961. January 16th to March 24th. 

THE ANGRY GODS. Age-range 13 and over. Past drama 
series have included a detailed analysis of ‘Macbeth’. 
The purpose of this series is to introduce the Greek 
Theatre and give a comparative study of a Shakespeare 
play which explores similar themes. series includes 
extracts from ‘Agamemnon’, “The Libation Bearers’ 
and ‘The Eumenides’ by Aeschylus, and a detailed 
four programmes, of “The Winter's 


Summer Term 1961. April 24th to June 16th. 

WHAT MAKES A PLAY? In this coming term, children 
will be watching a series of programmes designed to 
foster a critical eo of drama. Basic dramatic 
techniques will examined in their simplest fo 
with drama excerpts as illustrations. The series | 
also include two programmes on drama production, 
with special reference to production in schools. 


Associated-Rediffusion (London), ATV 
West of England), Southern Television, 


(North East), Anglia Television (East Anglia), and Ulster Television (Northern Ireland). 


Summer Term 1961 April 24th to June 16th 


MONDAY 


FRIDAY 


Problems of Today 
(16 and over) 


2.45 - 3.10 45 — 3.03 


Drama 
(13 and over) (Repeat) 
over 
2.45 -3.15 


Science 
The Story of 
Medicine 


(2nd 3rd ) 

or 

14 3.08 - 320 
25 -3.4 


Science 
™ 
‘about t 
3.25 - 3.48 


Full information about these programmes may be obtained from the Schools Information Office : 


SK | ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 

| 
SK London’s Television, Monday to Friday 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: HOLborn 7888, 


: 
TIT 
— 
Geography The World Around Us 
- t 
2.45 - 30s 2.45 - 3.03 
French Drama French Problems of Today 
a ws Gates 3rd year) and 
over epeat Repeat 
3.15 - 3.45 3,08 3.20 -3.45 
Brith isics 
(12-14) 
3.25 3.45 
[2] 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


6 There just isn’t another book- 
shop anywhere to compare with 
the fabulous Foyles9 

—A Customer’s Letter 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 


Gerrard $660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 


Branches: Cape Town, Belfast 


THE 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 
1961 


58th Year 


OVER 700 pages of information with full 
list of Secondary Grammar, Modern and 
Technical Schools (including those opened 
to January 1961), Technical Colleges, 
Teachers’ Training Colleges, Libraries, 
Associations, and much other invaluable 
material. 
By post 35s. 
Order now from 
The School Government Publishing 
Co. Ltd. 


98 Kingston Road, London, S.W. 19 


W. B. YEATS 


Essays and Introductions 


This volume is composed of two works which 
have for a good many years been out of print 
—Ideas of Good and Evil and The Cutting of 
an Agate—together with some of his celebra- 
ted papers on poetry, drama, painting, creative 
art in general, and various individual writers. 
It also contains Yeats’s own Introduction to 
these Essays, his general Introduction to his 
works, and his Introduction for his eee 


THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 
EPISTLES AND SATIRES 
OF ALEXANDER POPE 


Edited by Anthony Trott 
and Martin Axford 


The immediate subject matter of most of 
the poems in this volume may look prosaic 
enough: literature, people, politics, money, 
gardening, eating, and gossip; but beneath the 
surface Pope reveals through the medium of 
satire a profound and impassionate belief in 
a consistent and eminently civilized set of 
values and a high concept of virtue. 7s. 6d. 


THE POETRY OF 
HISTORY 


(An Anthology of Historical Verse) 


Selected and Edited by 
D. J. Peters and B. E. Towers 


The editors of this anthology have ranged 
wide over the centuries to make a collection 
of poems dealing in the main with war, poli- 
tics, and social history. Whilst inevitably 
many of the poems are famous and much 
anthologized pieces, the majority are less 
familiar, but no less beautiful or wee’ 
Ss. 


MACMILLAN 
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The Metaphysical Poets 


HELEN GARDNER 


Over 200 poems taken from some forty authors are included in this anthology, first published in 1957 
in “The Penguin Poets’. The edited texts are briefly annotated, there are short biographical notes, 
and the qualities called ‘metaphysical’ are described and discussed in a critical introduction. 185. net 


Seeing 1s Believing 
Poems 


CHARLES TOMLINSON 


*... Tomlinson is unique, among his generation, in putting forward a system of thought... . But his 
thought would be nothing if his verse were not something. His perceptions convince us because he 
is a master of his craft. He is the first Englishman to write vers libre with skill. ... And of all the 
young Englishmen who write poems, he is the one who most combines ambition with imagination.’ 
“DONALD HALL in the New Statesman 12s. 6d. net 


The Astronomy of Love 


Poems 


JON STALLWORTHY 


This first book of poems is the fragmentary record of the first phase of a journey—the journey of self- 
discovery. The author won the Newdigate Prize for 1958. 10s. 6d. net 


The Autobiography of Thomas Whythorne 


Edited by JAMES M. OSBORN 


Written about 1576, this is the first English autobiography, in a modern sense, and opens a new 
window into Tudor England, allowing us to observe life in the country houses, and other scenes such 
as the common room of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the London of Queen Elizabeth. Important 
to historians of music, literature, and social customs, it reveals a colourful new personality. 
Illustrated 455. net 


Shakespeare and the Craft of Tragedy 


WILLIAM ROSEN 


Shakespeare is discussed here not only as a literary master, but as a playwright. The author concen- 
trates on the plays’ dramatic techniques, investigating how the point of view of an audience is estab- 
lished towards the protagonist. Harvard University Press 38s. met 
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Sons and Comrades 


KAZIMIERZ BRANDYS 


Lucja Krol was a widow who lived in a back street of Communist Warsaw. This novel 
is the story of her four sons and their conflict with the system, either for ideological or 
purely personal reasons. It provides a penetrating insight into the workings of Com- 
munism, in purely human terms, and explains for the first time much of what continues 
to baffle the West. 155. 


The Winds of Change 


DAVID CREATON 


A novel, written with rare authority and perception, that recreates the world of the tribal, 
unsophisticated African. It is both a record and a challenge, looking backwards to the 
prescribed and ruthless virtues of a closed, tribal community, and forward to a new way 
of life evolving out of the old. 16s. 
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40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


A Third English Course 

S. H,. BURTON, M.A. 

Book 3 of a new graded course leading to G.C.E. ‘O’ level. The material is divided 

into graded sections, so that the book is equally useful to pupils working in faster or slower 
streams. Book 4 is in preparation, and will lead up to A Comprehensive English Course, 
which has already been published. Books 1, 2, and 3, 7s. each. 


A First Book of English Comprehension 
A. R. ROBERTSON 


This book, the first in a new series of four, contains forty-two varied passages, accompanied 
by questions testing vocabulary and comprehension. The book is for first form classes in 
secondary schools and Mr. Robertson has kept the questions on a factual level in order to 
obtain the best possible response from pupils of this age group. Probably 3s. 6d. 


Graded Exercises in English 
J. H. WALSH, B.A. 


This course is intended for pupils in the first three years of grammar school, but can be 
utilized in secondary schools of all types. Books 1 and 2 are published. Book 3 will 
be ready in April. 45. each. 
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